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The speakers’ table and dais at the Hotel Pennsylvania, October 10, 1947, at the FINANCIAL WORLD ey The“O 
Annual Report Awards Dinner where the ‘‘Oscars of Industry’? were presented as trophies to the 3 e scar 
presidents and other officials of 102 leading corporations with outstanding annual reports for 1946. : ; of Industry 
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Financial World Annual Report Awards Banquet | The Exhibit of the At 
Ra 
100 BEST 1947 Or 
| ANNUAL REPORTS a 
Ea 
Grand Ballroom, Hotel Pennsylvania, Thursday, October 21, 1948 Awarded the 
HE steadily-mounting interest shown in the forthcoming Annual Report FINANCIAL WORLD 
Awards Banquet by industry and business executives at all levels is e x 
indicated by the early acceptances of invitations and by the volume of Oscar of Industry Ni 
advance reservations for tables. Advance reservations for the October event Trophies L. 
this year by far exceed those of any previous year. Will Be Displayed in M 
Among the presidents of corporations who have already accepted invitations to Many Parts of the Country Ci 
attend in person to accept the “Oscar of Industry” awards on behalf of their manage- SE I Poe Se 
ments are: Raymond E. Horn, Abbott Laboratories; R. S. Damon, American Airlines; Ww 
John E. Bassill, American Bemberg Corp.; William B. Given, Jr., American Brake Shoe NEW YORK: N 
Co.; Daniel W. Bell, American Security & Trust Co.; E. M. Morris (Chairman) Asso- PREVIEW 
ciates Investment Co.; Whipple Jacobs, Belden Mfg. Co.; William P. Witherow, Luncheon Meeting St 
Blaw-Knox Co.; R. F. Bensinger, Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co.; John S. Coleman, . York ‘ f D 
Burroughs Adding Machine Co.; L. B. Neumiller, Caterpillar Tractor Co.; H. K. New oF Society 0 F 
Clark, The Carborundum Co.; Reuben B. Robertson, Champion Paper & Fibre Co.; Security Analysts C 
W. C. Coleman, Coleman Co., Inc.; Stuart M. Crocker, Columbia Gas System, Inc.; Sclswente Dattionsine 
A. L. Freedlander, Dayton Rubber Co.; J. H. Nuelle, Delaware & Hudson Co.; H. N. 54 Broad Street F 
Mallon, Dresser Industries, Inc.; John Jay Hopkins, Electric Boat Company; J. E. Tuesday, September 28 
Cain, P. R. Mallory & Co., Inc.; William M. Rand, Monsanto Chemical Co.; Albert 12:30 to 2 P.M. 
V. Moore, Moore-McCormack Lines, Inc.; P. L. Sample, G. C. Murphy Co.; Joseph A. 
Martino, National Lead Co.; Henry J. Simonson, Jr., National Securities & Research OFFICIAL NEW YORK EXHIBIT 
Corp.; W. E. Levis (Chairman) Owens-Illinois Glass Co.; James F. Oates, Jr., (Chair- Graphic Arts Gallery of . 
man) Peoples Gas Light & Coke Co.; Edward O. Boshell, Philadelphia Co.; George THE CHARLES FRANCIS PRESS 
H. Love, Pittsburgh Consolidation Coal Co.; Legh R. Powell, Jr., Seaboard Air Line 461 Eighth lb ogo 
Railroad Co.; Gerald Shattuck, Frank G. Shattuck Co.; Eugene Holman, Standard Oil Gelshee 4 t Svenias I 
Co. (New Jersey); Fred Crawford, Thompson Products, Inc.; H. M. Horner, United 11 A.M. to 5 P.M. 7 
Aircraft Corp.; Lawrence Ottinger, United States Plywood Corporation; E. H. Taylor, 
Worcester Transportation Associates; A. J. Smith, Black, Sivalls & Bryson, Inc. PITTSBURGH: 
Where previous engagements de not permit the president to attend the awards Display: 
will be accepted by another officer, as for example: E. C. Peterson, Vice President and ; Gall 
Treasurer, Brown & Bigelow; J. A. Greig, Treasurer, Canada Dry Ginger Ale, Inc.; ‘oe d “4 of 
F. Bramley, Secretary, Canadian Pacific Railway Co.; Arthur B. Newhall, Treasurer, memensel ragaon, Inc. 
Dennison Manufacturing Co.; Allan Bronfman, Vice-President, Distillers Corp.-Seagrams, 610 Wood Street ' 
Ltd.; J. K. Eisenbrey, Secretary-Treasurer, Insurance Company of North America; James November 8 to 12 
L. Madden, Second Vice-President, Metropolitan Life Insurance Co.; R. S. Bass, 11 A.M. to 5:30 P.M. 
Treasurer, A. E. Staley Manufacturing Co.; Hector Lazo, Director of Public Relations, CHICAGO 
Sunshine Biscuits, Inc.; J. B. Shores, Director of Public and Employe Relations, The . 
Texas and Pacific Railway Co. Display: | 
Many leading companies were early in reserving tables for the Banquet: Cities Ist Annual Meeting : 
Service Co., Monsanto Chemical Co., Missouri-Kansas-Texas R.R. Co., McKesson & Public Relations Society 
Robbins, Inc., Chesapeake & Ohio Ry. Co., Manhattan Savings Bank, N. Y.; Champion of America, Inc 
Paper & Fibre Co., Hotels Statler Co., Inc., American Bemberg Corp., Blaw-Knox Co., Sh He 1 : 
Borden & Co., Consolidated Edison Co. of New York, Inc., Electric Boat Co., General ercien Tete : 
Foods Corp., Insurance Company of North America, Joseph E. Seagram & Sons, Inc., November 16 and 17 
Standard Oil Co. (New Jersey), Sunshine Biscuits, Inc., Burroughs Adding Machine Note : For arrangements to see any 
Co., National Securities & Research Corp., The Columbia Gas System, Inc., Pittsburgh of the exhibits write : Weston Smith, by 
Consolidation Coal Co., G. C. Murphy Co., General Electric Co., Albert Frank-Guenther Vice-President, FINANCIAL Wor Lp, BU 
Law, Inc., Geffen, Dunn & Co., Sorg Printing Co., Charles Francis Press, Wm. Rudge’s 86 Trinity Place, New York 6. crn 
Sons, Inc., Lincoln Engraving & Printing Corp., etc. 
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FOUNDED BY OTTO GUENTHER IN 1902 


The Financial World was established to diffuse the truth about investments, has con- 
stantly maintained this attitude, and will continue to do so, confident in its belief that 
as long as it clings to this ideal it can count upon the support of the investing public. 
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ELEVATOR 
COMPANY 


CoMMON DIVIDEND No. 164 


A dividend of 50¢ per share on 
the no par value Common Stock 
has been declared, payable October 
29, 1948, to stockholders of rec- 
ord at the close of business on 
October 4, 1948. 
Checks will be mailed. 

C. A. SANFORD, Treasurer 
New York, September 15, 1948. 
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CONSOLIDATED 
NATURAL GAS 


COMPANY 
30 Rockefeller Plaza 
New York 20, N. Y. 

DIVIDEND No. 10 


Tue BOARD OF DIRECTORS 
has this day declared a regular 
semi-annual cash dividend of 
One Dollar ($1.00) per share 
on the capital stock of the Com- 
pany, payable on November 15, 

’ 1948, to stockholders of record 
at the close of business Octo- 
ber 15, 1948. 


E. E. DUVALL, Secretary 
September 16, 1948 
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PACIFIC GAS AND ELECTRIC CO. 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 
Common Stock Dividend No. 131 


The Board of Directors on Sept. 15, 
1948 declared a cash dividend for the 
third quarter of the year of 50 cents 
per share upon the Company's Common 
Capital Stock. This dividend will be 
paid by check on October 15, 1948, to 
common shareholders of record at the 
close of business on Sept. 30, 1948. 
The Transfer Books will not be closed. 


E. J. Beckett, Treasurer 


San Francisco, California 

















JOHN MORRELL & CO. 


DIVIDEND NO. 77 
A dividend of Thirty- 
Seven and One-Half 
Cents ($0.375) per share 
on the capital stock of 
John Morrell & Co. will 
be paid October 30,1948, to stockholders 
of record October 9, 1948, as shown on 
the books of the Company. 

Ottumwa, lowa. George A. Morrell. Vice Pres. & Treas. 

















MIAMI COPPER COMPANY 

61 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 

September 16, 1948 

A dividend of 50c per share has been 

declared, payable October 14, 1948, to 

stockholders of record at the close of 

business September 29, 1948. The transfer 
books of the company will not close. 


SAM A. LEWISOHN, 
President. 
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investment funds more effectively. 














FINAL NOTICE! 


TODAY You Can Save $3 or 
$6 on Your Financial World 


—and may save 100 to 1,000 times as much tomorrow. Financial World's subscrip- 
tion price, due to steadily rising production and servicing costs since 1942, will 
advance to $18 yearly on October |. The time limit on subscribing at the old rate 
has been extended 30 days because vacations prevented so many readers accept- 
ing our “Last Chance Offer." While you can save $3 by subscribing now fot one 
year at $15, or you can save $6 by subscribing now for two years at $30, this saving 
is trivial compared with the substantial dollars-and-cents benefits you will likely 
obtain, in the eventful months ahead, from our many practical aids to handling your 


Your Last Chance to SAVE $3 on One Year 
or to SAVE $6 on Two Years 


$15 Price Expires at Midnight, September 30 


For Orders Mailed AFTER Midnight, Sept. 30, Please Remit at 
the New Rate, $18 Per Year. 




















Present subscribers, whose subscriptions will not expire for many months ahead, may also get 
the benefit of the old price for one or two additional years only by mailing ADVANCE 
RENEWAL PAYMENT before October |. To illustrate: suppose your FINANCIAL WORLD sub- 
scription will not expire until March, 1949. If you wait until then you will pay $18 for your 
renewal. If you order your renewal now and pay in advance (that is, before Oct. 1, 1948) you 
get the benefit of the $15 rate. Be sure to enclose payment when mailing coupon. 


Mail Coupon Before October 1 and Get Benefit of Old Rate, $15 








FINANCIAL WORLD, (Sept. 29) 
86 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 


For the enclosed $15 please enter my order for: 


(a) Next 52 weekly issues of FinaNCcIAL WorLD; 

(b) Next 12 issues of “INDEPENDENT APPRAISALS OF 
1,900 LISTED STOCKS” (Ratings and Statistics) ; 

(c) Investment Advice Privilege, as per rules; 

(] Check here if you wish to subscribe for 2 years. Remit $30.00. 

() Check here if subscription is NEW. 

(] Check here if subscription is RENEWAL. 

[] Check here if it is an ADVANCE RENEWAL. 


Note—What you pay us for a subscription (or our books) is a 
deductible income tax expense. 


| (Subscriptions for More Than 2 Years at $15 a Year NOT Accepted.) 
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You Will Find It Easier to PRINT Your Name and Address on Coupon—Also Insures Accuracy 











BIG VALUE OFFERS: 


(J Check here (add $1.00) for NEW “11- 
YEAR RECORD” of Earnings, Dividends, 
Price Range, Stock Splits (1937-1947) of 
N. Y. S. E. Common Stocks. Price alone 
$1.50. Just published last month. 


(] Check here (add $3.00) for the April 
1948 edition of giant “Stock Factograph 
Book.” Price alone $4.50. 


(0 Check here (add 50 cents) for valuable 
know-how book, “Basic Principles of In- 
vestment Success.” Book alone $1.00. 


1] Check here (and add 50 cents) for “13-Year 
Tabulation of N. Y. Curb Stocks.” Gives 
Earnings, Dividends, Price Range, Stock 
Splits, 1932-1945. Price alone, $0.75. 


(1) Check here (add $1) for Bond Guide— 
Covers 4,000 bonds. Price alone, $2. 
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Charles Phelps Cushing 


New Era Values For 


Postwar Assets 


Most companies have substantial properties acquired 


years ago far below present replacement costs, a fact 


that provides valuable insurance against new competition 


ne of the major factors con- 

tributing to the high level of 
business volume over the past several 
years has been the record amount of 
capital expenditures for new plant 
and equipment by practically all seg- 
ments of business. Whereas such 
outlays set a record of $9.2 billion in 
1929 and approached this level in 
1941 (with a total of $8.2 billion), 
expenditures for 1946 and 1947 
soared to new heights never before 
approximated, amounting successive- 
ly to $12 billion and $16.2 billion. 
The 1947 rate has been exceeded in 
each of the first three quarters of 
1948, 

A number of implications may be 
noted with respect to this record vol- 
ume of activity. One is the need by 
business enterprises for very substan- 
tial liquid funds with which to finance 
their tremendous outlays; this ex- 
plains the conservative dividend poli- 
cies followed by many corporations in 
the recent past together with the un- 
usually heavy volume of new-money 
financing which has taken place de- 
spite large withheld earnings. An- 
other is the tendency, illustrated by 
the examples in the appended table, 
for gross physical assets (before de- 
preciation reserves) to rise. 

This tendency is not of universal 
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application. A minority of enter- 
prises show actual declines in fixed 
plant over the past decade, and a 
substantial number showed little 
change. In the motion picture group, 
for example, physical assets of Twen- 
tieth Century-Fox increased sharply, 
gains by Loew’s and Paramount were 
much smaller, and Warner Brothers 
Pictures showed a dip. The compa- 
nies listed in the table by no means 
exhaust the list of those reporting in- 





Ten Year Gains in 
Property Account 


Gross Fixed 


Assets 
(In Millions) 
Company 1937 1947 
Aluminum Co. of Amer. $239.1 $570.1 
Amerada Petroleum ... 48.4 116.7 
Amer. Home Products. o 32.9 
Burlington Mills ...... 7.6 53.7 
Celanese Corporation... 42.1 175.2 
COCR CO iis iced 15.6 64.5 
Columbia Broadcasting. 6.6 19.5 
Dow Chemical ........ 38.4 227.4 
Eastman Kodak ....... 147.9 273.6 
Food Machinery ...... 4.8 23.0 
General Electric ...... 190.8 508.2 
General Foods ........ 44.8 99.0 
General Motors ....... 747.8 1,536.5 
Intl. Business Mach.... 48.6 184.7 
Lockheed Aircraft ..... 1.4 31.4 
May Dept. Stores ..... 39.3 85.0 
National Gypsum ..... 7.9 46.0 
Sears, Roebuck ....... 137.1 256.1 
Schenley Distillers .... 18.3 71.9 
Twentieth Century-Fox. 21.9 75.7 








New Plant Construction 


creases running up to 100 per cent 
and more, but were chosen as a repre- 
sentative cross-section of American 
business. 

It is noticeable that no railroads 
or utilities are included. Practically 
all enterprises in these two categories 
added large amounts to their gross 
plant accounts, but the percentage 
gains were small because of the fact 
that even in 1937, assets already were 
very large. The same factor elimi- 
nated the steel producers, and within 
other groups acted to make gains by 
the larger producers much less im- 
pressive on a percentage basis than 
those of their smaller competitors. 
Thus, whereas Columbia Broadcast- 
ing reported an expansion in gross 
plant of almost 200 per cent, RCA’s 
assets rose only 40 per cent. There 
were exceptions, however; for in- 
stance, General Motors’ plant ac- 
count more than doubled, while that 
of Chrysler increased only 37 per 
cent. 

Industries stimulated by war ac- 
tivities or large postwar demand, or 
both, accounted for the bulk of the 
largest gains. As might be expected, 
the aircraft manufacturing, machine- 
ry, chemical, oil, rail equipment, 
metal and building groups were 
forced to expand their facilities much 
more than was found necessary by re- 
tailers, tobacco manufacturers and 
some others which can handle the 
expanded postwar volume of  busi- 
ness without the installation of so 
much additional plant. 

To the extent that the widespread 
plant expansion of recent years has 
been wisely planned in respect to the 
nature and magnitude of future mar- 
kets, it should add considerable sums 
to future earning power. But the fact 

Please turn to page 22 





Farm Subsidies 
Will Cost Billions 


Farm product prices head downward, but the con- 
sumer will save little. As a taxpayer he'll furnish the 


funds to pay government subsidies to the farmer 


ver the 15 years from 1933 to 

1947 the United States Govern- 
ment paid out to the farmers of the 
country $8.5 biilion under the Fed- 
eral price-support program. Farm 
subsidy is more accurately descrip- 
tive, but the word subsidy has not 
been approved for admission into the 
political lexicon. 

That $8.5 billion of taxpayers’ 
money was poured into the farmer’s 
lap in addition to $202.5 billion of 
cash receipts for his farm products, 
while receipts from other sources 
brought total agricultural income 
over those 15 years to $227.5 billion. 

After figuring all possible charges 
against this gross farm income, the 
Department of Agriculture places net 
agricultural income for the period at 
just under $160 billion, (assuming 
1947 net at $22 billion). Judging 
from the arguments put forth by the 
official friends of the farmer, that 
$8.5 billion of subsidy money saved 
many from penury and want. Other- 
wise the farmer would have had net 
income of but $150 billion. 


Consumer Pays 


The American taxpayer footed the 
bill for the $8.5 billion in the first 
place, since the funds came out of 
taxes. But in the final analysis, the 
ultimate consumer contributed the 
largesse to the farmer, as a large part 
of the taxes which provided the sub- 
sidies was passed along by way of 
higher prices for food, clothing and 
other items of farm origin. 

It is an axiom that once an emerg- 
ency tax is imposed it soon becomes 
a permanent part of the tax structure, 
and the farm subsidy, which came 
into being in the first year of the 
New Deal, is no exception to the 
rule. It is now firmly established, 
and its sacrosanct nature is under 
vigorous defense by statesmen of all 
parties, particularly in election years. 

Bumper crops this year carry no 


great promise of relief to the con- 
sumer, for the farmer also has the 
prospect of a bumper subsidy crop 
which well may mean a billion dollar 
bite out of the taxpayer. This will! 
go far toward offsetting any modest 
reduction in the over-the-counter 
cost of food, tobacco, textiles or other 
commodities directly produced on the 


farm or manufactured from farm 
products. 
Retards Law 


The so-called benefit payments also 
operate to maintain farm products at 
high prices for the program is just 
what its title indicates—a method of 
preventing prices from reflecting fully 
the impact of supply on demand. A 
southwestern lawmaker once intro- 
duced a bill to repeal the law of sup- 
ply and demand when an investigat- 
ing committee reported the law was 
responsible for the collapse of crude 
oil prices to one dollar a barrel. The 
farm price support program aims only 
at retarding the operation of the law, 
but in many ways it appears to be a 
product of the same sort of thinking. 

The indicated outturns of 1.3 bil- 
lion bushels of wheat, more than 3.5 
bushels of corn and 15.2 million bales 
of cotton, form only part of the 
bumper crop prospect which will 
bring a sharp upswing in farm subsi- 





How Subsidies 
Swell Farm Income 


In Millions, 








Govern- 
ment 
Cash Gross Pay- Net 
Year Receipts Income ments Income 
1938.... $7,686 $9,589 $462 $6,110 
Se 7,877 9,740 807 6,355 
1940.... 8,366 10,244 766 6,410 
1941.... 11,190 13,308 580 9,028 
1942.... 15,389 17,872 697 13,000 
1943.... 19,459 22,363 672 16,114 
1944.... 20,371 23,383 804 15,611 
1945.... 21,517 24,663 769 15,826 
1946.... 24,864 28,133 772 18,889 
1947.... 30,186 N.R. 314 N.R. 
N.R.—Not yet available. Source: U. S. De- 


partment of Agriculture. 


dies. Extensive price support already 
has been extended to potatoes, eggs, 
wool, peanuts and tobacco. 

The short corn and cotton crops of 
last year, and the tight wheat situa- 
tion growing out of foreign aid re- 
quirements, boosted cash and future 


‘prices well above support levels. As 


the crop prospect began shaping up 
a downward readjustment in future 
prices took place in the area above 
the support prices. As they ap- 
proached the support levels, however, 
the surety that farmers would place 
their produce in loans instead of mar- 
keting it impeded the readjustment 
and restricted consumers’ ultimate 
benefit. Wheat is still around $2.25 
per bushel for this year’s delivery, or 
for cash, and while cash corn holds 
around $1.80 per bushel, December 
futures are almost 40 cents lower. 
While cotton at 31 cents is just about 
where it was a year ago when the 
crop was under 12 million bales, 


Simple Procedure 


Getting a subsidy from the taxpay- 
er, via Uncle Sam, is a very simple 
operation for the farmer. When he 
has gathered his crop he applies for a 
loan at a fixed percentage of parity, 
which varies with different commodi- 
ties. On cotton, loans are made at 
92.5 per cent of parity; on five other 
basic crops 90 per cent of parity is 
loaned. The five other crops are 
corn, wheat, rice, tobacco and pea- 
nuts. Loans also are made on eggs, 
hogs, dairy products, poultry and a 
number of other items—at the discre- 
tion of the Secretary of Agriculture 
—at from 60 to 90 per cent of parity. 
The price support level, or parity, 
also is at the discretion of the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture, who may in- 
crease it at any time he may deem 
necessary to increase production “in 
the national interest.” 

Parity is the price which it is pre- 
sumed will give a purchasing power 
to the commodity equivalent to its 
purchasing power in a preceding base 
period. In extending the present law 
to January 1, 1950, Congress decreed 
that thereafter the program would be 
on a long range basis, which would 
support prices of tobacco at 90 per 
cent of parity, the other basics at 
60 to 90 per cent, and the remainder 
or discretionary products at from 
zero to 90 per cent, the rate to be 
fixed by the secretary. 

Please turn to page 26 
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Charles Phelps Cushing 


Variety Store 


Good Earnings 


From the “5 & 10s” 


Variety chains’ sales and profits continuing 
at high level. General trade decline should 
bring smaller than average earnings shrinkage 


fairly good year for the variety 

chain stores—as good as 1947 
for most, and even better for some— 
is in sight. One reason for the ex- 
pected improvement is that wide 
markdowns in certain lines last year 
reduced the May-August period sales 
to below normal whereas compari- 
sons for the same period this year are 
quite:good. With more stores in op- 
eration, improvement should continue 
during the remaining months of the 
year. For the first eight months of 
this year, sales of the variety chains 
were up 8.36 per cent. Owing to 
better balanced supplies of merchan- 
dise as well as more stores, sales will 
be progressing on a wider base. 


Mixed Results - 


Earnings results will be mixed, al- 
though the chances are that most of 
the chains will improve over 1947. 
Last year, profit margins of some of 
the companies suffered rather severe- 
ly for a limited period because of the 
incoming New Look. While there 
has been less need for deep-cut prices 
this year, margins have generally 
been narrower on the whole although 
the chances are that during the final 
half there will be some improvement 
over the first half-year. The few 
companies which have reported in- 
terim earnings so far show only slight 
changes over the half-year periods of 
1947, either up or down. 

Those chains which have made a 
better-than-average gains in sales 
among the group during the first 
eight months this year are McCrory 
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(9 per cent), McLellan (12 per 
cent), G. C. Murphy (15 per cent), 
Neisner Brothers (14 per cent), and 
J. J. Newberry (15 per cent). All of 
these companies should improve on 
last year’s net or do about the same. 
Others which stand a good chance of 
making a better earnings showing 
are W. T. Grant, H. L. Green and 
S. S. Kresge. Variations downward, 
at the same time, should not be very 
great. 

The stability of the variety chain 
stores is a well known factor in their 
favor over the course of years. It 
is true that in 1947, although sales 
climbed to an all-time high and will 
set new records this year, earnings 
were generally down, due in large 
part to revolutionary changes in style 
items, including both outer and in- 
ner ladies’ garments. The two 
chains which improved on net last 
year were F. W. Woolworth, which 
enjoyed a 7 per cent gain in sales, 


and G. C. Murphy, which has been 


growing at a steady pace while pro- 
viding ultra-modern stores, with 
dashing exteriors and displays, for 
its customers. Since the year 1938, 
average yearly sales per G. C. Mur- 
phy store have steadily increased, and 
there have been only slight dips (in 
1932 and 1938) in a steadily rising 
volume of total sales extending back 
through 1912. Dividend policies of 
both Murphy and Woolworth have 
been quite conservative. Last year, 
Murphy earned $4.25 a common 
share and paid out $2.00; Woolworth 
earned $4.32 and paid its regular 
dividend of $2.50. 


Dividend Records 


But credit for better-than-average 
stability may be extended to more 
than half the companies shown in the 
accompanying list. There are six, al- 
together, which made money and 
paid annual dividends right down 
through the 1930s. These companies, 
with the date from which annual divi- 
dends originate, are W. T. Grant 
(1907), S. S. Kresge (1916), S. H. 
Kress (1918), G. C. Murphy (1913). 
J. J. Newberry (1928), and F. W. 
Woolworth (1912). 

Similarly, another characteristic 
of the variety chains is that they evi- 
dence a less-than-average response to 


_ increased public spending but demon- 


strate resistance to declining consum- 
er income which, of course, is apt to 
seek goods at lower price levels in 
the “‘five-and-dime” stores. Sales of 
F. W. Woolworth, for example, 
dropped only 17 per cent between 
1929 and 1932, although G. C. Mur- 
phy registered an actual increase of 
17 per cent in this same period with 
1932 sales of some $18.5 million vs. 
$15.7 million in 1929. Sales per 
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Statistical View of the Variety Chain Stores 








Sales in Millions————_, _ Earned aa 
r Years— ,  -—8 Months—, Per Share Divi- Recent 

Company 1946 1947 1947 1948 1946 1947 dend Price Yield 
Grant (W. T.)..a$212.3 a$228.6 $127.4 $131.4 a$4.34 a$3.41 $1.50 26 58% 
Green (H. L.)... a90.4 a94.2 b48.2 657.1 a5.14 4.76 2.50 36 7.0 
Kresge (S. S.)... 251.5 270.6 1544 165.1 4.00 3.79 2.25 35 6.4 
Kress (S. H.).... 150.9 155.4 92.3 95.6 5.44 5.39 3.50 53 6.6 
McCrory Stores.. 11.2 10.7 51.8 56.6 5.55 5.34 2.65 33 8.0 
McLellan Stores. a49.1 a50.9 625.3 b283 a4.00 a3.62 2.00 23 8.7 
Murphy (G. E.). 110.3 119.4 68.1 78.5 4.07 4.25 2.00 41 5.0 
Neisner Bros..... 45.7 51.0 28.2 KI 3.61 3.09 1.00 16 6.2 
Newberry (J. J.). 113.2 117.9 66.5 76.2 4.74 4.30 2.00 32 6.2 
Woolworth, F.W. 552.4 593.4 337.7 362.4 4.12 43: 23 4 SS 


a—Years ended January 31 of following year. b—Seven months ended August 31. 









Rearmament Business 


For These Companies 


Military orders merely mean added headaches for indus- 


tries which cannot fill existing demand even now. But 


some other groups will welcome the additional business 


Psst months bring no improve- 
ment in international relations; 
one crisis is resolved only to give 
way to another. Many months ago it 
was recognized by military authori- 
ties that such a state of affairs is quite 
capable of degenerating into a shoot- 
ing war. Accordingly, they have 
made detailed plans for procurement 
of the mass of war material whose 
impressive bulk, they hope, will help 
forestall any such eventuality, and 
which will be badly needed for de- 
fense if this happy result is not 
achieved. 

Last May, President Truman 
signed a bill providing $3.2 billion for 
aircraft procurement. This was the 
first and so far remains the largest 
tangible result of the rearmament 
program, but it is only a beginning 


and probably a rather small one in re- 
lation to the eventual total. If war 
clouds grow any more ominous, the 
aircraft program will undoubtedly be 
further increased and production of 
other armament items will be stimu- 
lated as well. 

In order to speed up industrial mo- 
bilization in the event of war, produc- 
ers of the multitudinous products 
which would be needed in carrying 
on actual hostilities are being alerted 
now by means of “phantom’’ orders 
which will become actual only in case 
of need. Upon receipt of such an 
order, a manufacturer of machine 
tools, electronic equipment or some 
other item important to our war po- 
tential will line up his raw material 
sources, plan rearrangement or com- 
plete conversion of his plant facilities 








Continental Motors 


Has New Engine 





Air-cooled and weighing only a third as much as its conventional 

counterpart, a new truck engine has been developed by Continental 

Motors Corporation primarily for military use. Above, it is mounted in 

the truck in the rear, showing the saving in space over the usual type of 

unit installed in the truck in the foreground. Army Ordnance is also 

interested in the new engine's application to tanks and other heavy 
duty combat vehicles. 


‘and try to visualize in advance any 








bottlenecks which may develop. 

Even if rearmament does not pro- 
ceed beyond present plans, it will 
prove a very important source of 
business for aircraft manufacturers, 
And as Selective Service gets under 
way, increasing amounts of other 
items will be needed to clothe and 
equip the expanding Armed Forces, 
Furthermore, many strategic materi- 
als in short supply are being stock- 
piled against future need. Thus, 
many diverse segments of American 
industry will obtain important pro- 
portions of their total business from 
preparations for war. 

While it is possible to generalize 
as to the effect of rearmament on 
various industries, no very definite 
conclusions can be drawn in the ab- 
sence of any means of determining 
just how far we will be prepared to 
go with rearmament. It war is avoid- 
ed, production of actual munitions— 
guns, shells, small arms, etc.—will 
not be stepped up as much as was 
done during the period from 1939 to 
Pearl Harbor, when we were not 
only arming ourselves but were also 
serving as an “Arsenal of Democ- 
racy” on a large scale. 


Full-Scale Preparation 


But if war grows progressively 
more imminent, our economy will 
take on many of the aspects it pos- 
sessed in 1940 and early 1941, with 
armament activities assuming an in- 
creasing importance in total indus- 
trial production. Thus, in consider- 
ing the effect on business volume oi 
a rearmament program, it is not 
worth while to deal solely with a pro- 
gram of limited scope. It is advisable 
to examine the effects of a full-scale 
effort, and even of war itself, never 
losing sight of the fact that these ex- 
tremes may not appear. Consequent- 
ly, investment policies predicated on 
the possibility of war should be fol- 
lowed only if they would be appro- 
priate if war does not come. 

Either a shooting war or an inten- 
sive armament program would pro- 
vide a large volume of new business 
for automobile and parts makers, 
electrical equipment companies, in- 
dustrial machinery producers, metal 
miners and fabricators and the oil 
and steel industries. But in no case 
do these groups need such additional 
business. In every instance, their 
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Kxpansion—Keynote of 


The Natural Gas Industry 


Interim results indicate sales, revenues and 
profits will reach new highs in 1948. Further 
substantial growth in prospect for longer term 


he rapid growth of the natural 
gas industry shows no signs of 
abating. Demand for natural gas has 
mounted so consistently and so ex- 


tensively that, although pipeline 
capacities have constantly reached 


new peaks, requests for service have 
never been fully met. In the past 
two decades, a steadily widening mar- 
ket has changed the natural gas in- 
dustry from a regional to a nation- 
wide business whose network of 
transmission lines now serves almost 
every part of the United States. 

Sales and output have regularly es- 
tablished new highs each year since 
1932. In the period 1932-1947, sales 
almost tripled, rising from 844 bil- 
lion cubic feet to 2,506 billion cubic 
feet, while revenues increased from 
$356 million to $843 million. Recent 
semi-annual reports reveal that the 
upswing is continuing. For the 
twelve months ended June 30, 1948, 
revenues were 15.5 per cent higher 
than for the similar previous period, 
and cubic foot sales were approxi- 
mately 17 per cent greater. 


Demand Mounting 


Even though the industry has 
more than doubled in size in the past 
seventeen years, demand continues to 
run ahead of pipeline capacities. In 
order to meet the ever mounting re- 
quests of industry, commerce and in- 
dividual consumers, natural gas com- 
panies have embarked on large long 
range construction programs. Over 
13,500 miles of new pipeline facili- 
ties were awaiting Federal Power 
Commission approval May 15, 1948. 
Columbia Gas System estimates that 
its expansion program will involve 
over 130 million before its comple- 
tion in 1950. El Paso Natural Gas 
expects that its new pipelines to Pa- 
cific. Lighting and Pacific Gas & 
Electric will cost nearly $150 million. 
Tennessee Gas Transmission plans to 
spend $136 million for new pipelines 
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and other construction to be com- 
pleted in 1951." And so it goes 
throughout the industry. 

Many factors have contributed to 
the growth of natural gas use. How- 


‘ever, the stimulus of high industrial 


production and natural gas’ favorable 
position as compared with other fuels 
have been most important. Oil and 





Natural Gas Sales 


* Sales 
(In Millions) Increase 
1947 1948 

yee $796.1 $919.5 15.5% 
Residential.... 438.9 509.8 16.1 
Commercial... 96.0 112.3 17.0 
Industrial..... 251.0 28.5 13.0 
ee 10.2 13.9 





*—-For the twelve months ended June 30. 
Source:—American Gas Association. 





coal prices have moved steadily up- 
ward, reaching new highs in recent 
months. In contrast, natural gas at 
the end of 1947 cost the consumer 
less than at any time in the past twen- 
ty years. Manufactured gas also of- 
fers little competition, rates per thou- 
sand feet averaging $1.055 as against 
63.5 cents for the natural fuel carry- 
ing almost twice as high a B.T.U. 
rating. It does not seem that this 
price advantage will soon disappear, 
and thus the growth of natural gas 


companies will continue to be influ- 
enced by this favorable situation. 

A new facet in the further devel- 
opment of natural gas is its employ- 
ment as a basic source of organic 


chemicals. Plastics, ammonia alco- 
hol, printing inks, natural gasoline 
and a variety of other products are 
being made, utilizing natural gas as 
a raw material. However, the appli- 
cation of natural gas for heat treat- 
ment in industrial processes will con- 
tinue to be its major usage for some 
time. 


Customer Types 


The industry’s customers fall into 
three broad classifications: industrial, 
commercial and residential. The in- 
dustrial load, while ranking second to 
residential consumption dollarwise, 
accounts for two-thirds of total foot- 
age sales and thus is the backbone 
of the industry. Revenues from this 
source presently amount to 31. per 
cent of total receipts. Output for 
residential use amounts to slightly 
more than one quarter of all con- 
sumption, and comprises 55 per cent 
of dollar sales. Less important com- 
mercial business contributes 9 per 
cent of footage sales and 12 per cent 
of income. The sharp variance be- 
tween residential consumption and its 
proportion of total income is due to 
the higher rates for this type of serv- 
ice, and sales for this division of the 
business are increasing more rapidly 
than for the industry as a whole. 

Further growth of the profitable 
residential load is indicated by the 
building boom in new homes and the 
extension of pipelines to the Middle 
Atlantic states of the East Coast, a 
large new market previously not serv- 
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Fiscal Highlights of Natural Gas Companies 


-———_Earned Per Share-—-—— 

Annual Six Months Dividends Paid Recent 

Company 1946 1947 1947 1948 1947 #1948 Price 
Arkansas Natural Gas ......... $0.39 $0.80 N.R. N.R. None $0.20 6 
Columbia Gas System .......... 1.20 1.36 $0.93 $0.74 $0.75 0.75 12 
Consolidated Natural Gas ...... 4.62 451 441 3.24 2.00 1.00 45 
El Paso Natural Gas ........... 3.75 5.13 a4.62 a6.25 2.40 1.80 69 
Dnt NE I oe cs 6 es 12s 167 145) ioe 108 - 75 
Northern Natural Gas .......... 268 323 207 1080 10 120 31 
Oklahoma Natural Gas ......... b2.70 b3:30 a3.16 a4.48 2.00 1.50 36 
Pacific Lighting .............. 484 486 a3.93 a4.92 3.00 2.25 51 
Panhandle Eastern Pipe......... 4.40 449 2.35 244 3.00 2.25 58 
Southern Natural Gas........... 2.44 2.66 a2.71 a2.85 1.50 1.25 27 
Tennessee Gas Trans............ 164 240 1.33 1.19 None el.40 32 
MTU Sones cnc oan ben oA 1.09 1.50 086 1.11 085 1.00 19 


*__Declared or paid to September 22. a—Twelve months ended June 30. b—Year ended August 31. 
c—Also paid one share Southern Production Co. common stock. e—Also paid one share for each three 


shares held. N.R.—Not reported 










News and Opinions on Active Stocks 





“Also FW" refers to the last previous item in this department. 


Ratings are from Financial World Independent Appraisals 
of Listed Stocks. Consult individual Stock Factographs for 


further vital information and statistical data on these items. 


American Brake Shoe Be 

One of the stronger issues in tts 
group, Stock appears reasonably 
priced at 39. (Pd. $2.40 in ’47; 
$1.50 thus far in ’48.) Expenses in- 
volved in closing down old plants and 
putting new facilities into production 
were largely responsible for a decline 
in first half net to $1.74 per share 
from $2.32 a year earlier. Until all 
of the new plants are in full-scale op- 
eration, recurring charges for outlays 
of this nature will continue adverse- 
ly to affect the company’s earnings. 
However, realization of profits from 
the new plant capacity should result 
in larger net and possibly eventuate 
into a liberalization of the dividend 
rate. Unfilled orders at June 30 
were $32.5 million vs. $27.4 million 
at the start of the year. (Also FW, 
Aug. 6, 1947.) 


American Steel Foundries C+- 

Bustness ts cyclical, but quotations 
around 28 are moderate in relation to 
current earnings. (Reg. divs. $2 per 
annum.) Near its four-year low, 
stock partly reflects the closing of one 
of 21 plants because of unprofitable 
operations, but a company spokesman 
says this will not materially affect 
earnings. In the nine months ended 
June 30, this leader in castings for 
rail equipment construction and re- 
pair actually doubled year-before net 
at $3.36 vs. $1.64 per share a year 
before. Its investment in General 
Steel Castings was increased last year 
by 26,500 shares to 175,000 shares, 
or 38.33 per cent of the total. Last 
September, current assets (half cash 
and U. S. Governments) covered 
current liabilities about five times. 
(Also. FW, Jan. 7.) 


Calumet & Hecla Cc 

Now at 6, shares are essentially 
lacking in appeal. Directors took no 
ee 


action on the dividend at the August 
26 meeting because of the necessity to 
conserve cash. Cash now required 
to carry inventory has doubled over. 
the prewar experience and the costs 
of plant expansion are exceeding 
original estimates by a wide margin. 
The company’s expansion and re- 
habilitation program is lagging be- 
hind schedule because of slow equip- 
ment deliveries. Other factors con- 
tributing to the recent poor earnings 
(24 cents per share in the 1948 first 
half vs. 66 cents a year ago) were gas 
shortages and a furnace breakdown. 
Last month, a new $10 million copper 
tubing plant at Decatur, Ala., was 
put in operation. 


Clinton Industries C+ 

Stock yields 8.5% at 28, but com- 
pany is one of the smaller units in a 
cyclical industry. (Pays 20c mo.) 
The record corn crop in prospect is 
expected to result in somewhat lower 
prices for the company’s products, 
which include syrups, sugars and oils 
processed from corn, as well as a 
packaged line of puddings and cook- 
ing and salad oils. These price re- 
ductions will enable the company to 
compete more effectively with cane 
and beet sugar producers. After a 
deficit of 42 cents per share in the 
first quarter, operations returned to 
a profitable basis in the succeeding 
period with net at 26 cents a share. 
Nevertheless, full-year operations are 
unlikely to duplicate the record $4.88 
reported last year. 


Davison Chemical C+ 

Current price of 23 appears mod- 
erate in relation to earnings and divi- 
dend prospects. (Pays $1.50 an.) 
Sales totaling $33.5 million and net 
equal to $5.06 per share in the fiscal 
year ended June 30 were at record 
levels, 32 per cent and 16 per cent 


Opinions are based on data and information regarded as 
reliable, but no responsibility is assumed for their accuracy. 
The opinions expressed should be read in line with the invest- 


ment policy outlined each week on the Market Outlook page. 


respectively above last year’s volume 
of $25.4 million and $3.51 share net. 
Earlier this year a plant was acquired 
to produce the company’s own brand 
of superphosphate as well as a com- 
plete line of fertilizer. Last month, 
as part of a corporate simplification 
plan, operations at the Bridgeport, 
Conn., plant were discontinued. Bank 
borrowings of $5 million were re- 
funded in May with an insurance 
company loan due in installments 
through 1958. (Also FW, Febru- 
ary 11.) 


Eaton Manufacturing B+ 

Now at 64, this well-diversified en- 
terprise sells at only 5 times earnings. 
(Pays 75c qu. plus extras of $2 in 
47, and $1 to date in ’48.) Com- 
pany operates primarily in the auto- 
motive and aircraft accessories fields, 
but sales to producers of farm equip- 
ment, diesel engines, and the rail- 
roads are also substantial. Since the 
war’s end, about $16 million of new 
facilities has been added, financed 
through retained earnings and the 
sale of 178,364 common shares in 
1946. The increased capacity is re- 
flected in first half net of $6.29 per 
share as against $3.91 in 1947, and 
record peacetime sales and earnings 
are expected for the full year with 
common earnings estimated at $12 to 
$12.50 a share. (Also FW, March 
10.) 


Food Machinery & Chemical B-- 

Merger with Westvaco Chemical 
adds competitive strength and diver- 
sification to an established enter- 
prise; price, 37. (Pays $1.50 an.) 
Acquisition of Westvaco provides 
former Food Machinery Corporation 
with chemicals needed for its food 
preserving and coloring lines, and 
also lessens its dependence on the 
cyclical machinery business. By 
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1951, President Davies expects that 
the new organization will derive 
“45% of sales from machinery, 45% 
from agticultural implements and 
chemicals, and 10% from machinery 
leased to processors and others.” 
(Also FW, January 14.) 


Johnson & Johnson B+ 

Earning power is reasonably ap- 
praised at 31, trade status and growth 
prospects considered. Cash divi- 
dends were changed this year from 10 
cents semi-annually to 10 cents 
quarterly, after a similar extra last 
December. A 5 per cent stock divi- 
dend will be paid in November. The 
company is a world leader in surgical 
dressings and supplies and is devel- 
oping new products and outlets. A 
subsidiary makes plastic screening, 
lawn chairs, upholstery, drapes and 
woven plastic fabric for auto seat 
covers. First half net equaled $3.24 
vs. $1.91 per share a year before. 
(Also FW, April 7.) 


Kayser (Julius) & Co. B 

Low price-earnings ratio, at 16, re- 
flects style risks inherent mm com- 
pany’s business. (Pd. $1.50 in ’47, 
$1.50 so far in ’48). Dividends total- 
ing $1.75 were less than half reported 
net for the fiscal year ended June 
30, which equaled $3.67 vs. $3.50 per 
share in 1946-47. Book value of 
$22.61 per share includes $15.64 net 
quick assets. This important maker 
of women’s quality hosiery, fabric 
gloves and lingerie and children’s un- 
derwear—which also operates 8 New 
York City stores—recently acquired 
Chalfont Hosiery Mills in Pennsyl- 
vania. (Also FW, June 16.) 


Reynolds Tobacco "B” A 

Quality considered, stock is attrac- 
tively priced, at 37, for 5.4% yield 
from regular dividends alone. (Pays 
$1.80 an. plus extras.) Back in 
April, stockholders were informed 
that, in view of a large revolving 
bank credit, no new financing was 
contemplated. Changing its mind, 
the company has registered with 
SEC $60 million debentures and an 
initial offering to common and “B” 
stockholders of $26 million preferred 
stock (one share for each 37.69 
shares, held at a price to be deter- 
mined later). First half 1948 earnings 
equaled $1.32 per share, while full- 
year 1947 net was $3.04 per share. 
(Also FW, Feb. 4.) 
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Sperry Corp. B 

Rearmament and _ diversification 
are favorable interim term factors; 
recent price 28. (Pays $1 semi-an.) 
Following its purchases of New Hol- 
land Machine and Hertzler & Zook 
in September 1947, company has 
strengthened its position in the agri- 
cultural implement field through ac- 
quisition of Dellinger Manufacturing, 
producers of forage harvesters, en- 
silage cutters, crop blowers and other 
farm equipment. Sperry’s  estab- 
lished lines include hydraulic and 
electrical equipment, automatic indus- 
trial machinery and instruments and 
equipment for air and marine naviga- 
tion. First half net equaled $2.11 
vs. $1.76 per share a year before, and 
June 30 backlog was $140 million vs. 
$101 million December 31. 


Starrett, L. S. B 
Stock appears moderately priced at 
39, based on recent and prospective 
earnings. (Reg. divs. $3 per annum. ) 
President Starrett regards company’s 
outlook as favorable, states the man- 
agement has every confidence that 
the $3 annual dividend can be main- 
tained and sees some increase in vol- 
ume from the European Recovery 
and domestic aircraft programs. This 
follows earnings for the fiscal year 
ended June 30 of $7.29 vs. $7.78 per 
share in 1946-47. Company is free 
of long term debt or preferred stock, 
while nearly $2 million cash and 
U. S. Governments alone substan- 
tially exceed $1.5 million total liabili- 
ties. Starrett’s measuring and other 
precision hand tools are more “con- 
sumable” than machine tools. 


Stokely-Van Camp C+ 

Shares are distinctly speculative, 
but at 11 appear largely to discount 
earnings drop. (Pd. $1 so far in 48.) 
Except for a small decline in 1938, 
sales increased in every year since 
1934 until an 11 per cent drop was 
experienced in the 1948 fiscal year, 
and profits fell to $1.97 per share 
from $7.02 in 1947. This decline was 
attributed to the return of competitive 
markets and problems of rapid 
growth. An aggressive research pro- 
gram and the acquisition of a number 
of smaller companies during recent 
years have improved the status of the 
company in the canning and frozen 
foods industries. Principal brands are 
Van Camp canned products and 
Honor Brand frozen foods. 





Texas Company A 

Shares rank among the soundest 
integrated oils; recent price, 57. 
Last year, company paid $1 extra in 
January in addition to $2 regular divi- 
dends. This year, the stock has been 
on a $3 regular basis, and a 2% per 
cent stock dividend is to be paid in 
November. . Earnings for the six 
months ended June 30 equaled $5.07 
per share vs. $4.75 a year earlier. 
Company recently obtained a conces- 
sion on 88,000 acres on the Island oi 
Salamanca, Colombia, and, jointly 
with California Standard, has formed 
Mid-East Crude Sales to draw upon 
Persian Gulf, Saudi Arabian and 
Bahrein Island supplies. 


Textron, Inc. Cc 

Industry prospects render stock 
speculative, even at 13. (Pays $1 
an.) The company’s announced 


closing of two mills which produce 
sheets and blankets at Nashua, New 
Hampshire, and others in the New 
England area has brought the prom- 
ise of a Senate investigation. Presi- 
dent Little explains that the low pro- 
‘ductivity of New England workers 
and the inability to obtain sufficient 
employes for three-shift operations 
requires the disposal of plants not 
making apparel and the shifting of 
production to more efficient mills. 
Textron will concentrate on apparel 
lines where its brand name is estab- 
lished, and which offer better profit 
possibilities than sheet and blanket 
lines. The company has plant con- 
struction under way in South Caro- 
lina, Georgia, and Puerto Rico. 


Union Tank Car B+ 

Stock is a good income producer, 
yielding over 7% at current price of 
about 36. Extras of 25 cents each 
in March and December supplement- 
ed last year’s $2 regular dividends, 
but the regular rate was increased to 
a $2.60 annual basis in March, 1948. 
Earnings of $2.11 were reported for 
the first half of 1948 vs. $2 per share 
in the 1947 period. A $7 million 
decline in working capital and $9 
million gain in equipment owned re- 
flected “new liquified petroleum gas 
cars required to meet vigorous ex- 
pansion of that industry” and acqui- 
sition of a fleet from a shipper now 
being served by company. Remain- 
ing $5.7 million cash and U. S. Gov- 
ernments compare with $4.8 million 
total liabilities. 


American Smelting 





Lifts Dividend 


Payments this year will top past 10 years though 
earnings may be lower despite indicated last-half 
betterment. Shares are in attractive position 


ividend payments by American 
Smelting & Refining Company 
this year will top any year since 1937, 
when payments totaled $5 per share. 
In fact, the 1937 figure, which stands 
as the record since the no par com- 
mon stock was issued in 1929, may 
be equaled, but that hinges on the 
amount of the year-end dividend 
which comes up for consideration in 
November. The 1947 payments 
which, as declared, totaled $5, actual- 
ly scaled down to $4.42 when adjust- 
ed to the stock dividend of 20 per 
cent distributed in December. 
Earnings in the first half of this 
year showed a decline to $5.18 from 
$7.28 per share in the same period 
of last year, but the setback was 
mainly attributable to the fact that in 
the first half of 1947 the company 
reported a non-recurring profit of 
$2.25 per share, realized mainly from 
the sale of accumulated metals 


Labor Problem 


Absence of such inventory profits 
this year, together with a ten-week 
shutdown of the Mexican properties 
this past spring because of labor dif- 
ficulties, accounted for the drop in 
comparative net. At that, the first 
six months turned in a net profit 
greater than the expected total of the 
full year’s dividend payments. Op- 
erations of the last half of the year 
give promise of a better showing than 
that for the first six months, and 1948 
common stock earnings are likely to 
fall only slightly below the 1947 net 
of $12.65 per share. 

American Smelting is one of the 
world’s largest non-ferrous metal 
smelting and refining organizations, 
and is a leader in the domestic sec- 
ondary ferrous metals trade. In ad- 
dition to its own plants it has sub- 
stantial investments in General Cable, 
Revere Copper & Brass, Federal 
Mining & Smelting and Cerro de 
Pasco. Its subsidairies and affiliates 
operate mining properties in the 
10 


United States, Mexico, Chile and 
Peru, and the company also has in- 
vestments in Canada, Newfoundland, 
Australia, Nicaragua and Saudi 
Arabia. Smelting and refining opera- 
tions are mainly carried on in the 
United States and while smelting and 
refining comprise its main activities, 
American Smelting also produces 
large tonnages of ore from its own 
and affiliated properties. Ores for 
smelting also are purchased outright 
from producers or treated on a toll 
basis, custom ores coming mainly from 
Kennecott. In 1947 it smelted 4.6 mil- 
lion tons of ore, of which 2.7 million 
tons represented company mining, and 
produced 1.4 million ounces of gold, 
80.9 million ounces of silver, 473,577 
tons of copper, 559,869 tons of lead 
and 135,432 tons of zinc, in addition 
to relatively minor totals of other 
metals and by-products. 

Lead and zinc set new one-year 
records last year, with copper outturn 
at a postwar peak. During the five- 





American Smelting & 


Refining 

*Net Earned 

Income Per Divi- Price Range 
Year (Millions) Share dends High Low 
1929 $21.8 $10.93 $4.00 130%4,—62 
1930 11.1 - 377 100 791%4—37% 
1931 0.9 D2.09 1.37% 58%—17% 
1932 D4.5 D4.55 0.12% 27%— 5% 
1933 6.0 0.77 None 53%—10% 
1934 76 1.63 None 51%4—30% 
1935 13.8 5.01 None  6454—31% 
1936 17.1 7.44 405 103 —5634 
1937 18.3 6.91 5.00 10534—41 
1938 10.6 3.63 2.25 583%%—28% 
1939 13.1 4.73 3.00 63 —35% 
1940 12.7 4.43 2.75 54 —30% 
1941 3:7. S22 3.50 4554—335% 
1942 12.3 e4.30 3.00 43 —35% 
1943 11.7 e4.08 2.50: 477%—36 
1944 8.6 e2.55 2.25 43%4—36% 
1945 11.5 e4.03 2.50 68%4—40% 
1946 15.7 4.64 3.00 7334—455% 
1947 36.8 12.65 a442 70%—48% 
Six Months Ended June 30: 
ony 9 S78 kk se 
1948 15.4 518 63.00 c68 —46%, 





*_[Does not report sales or gross revenues. 
a—Plus 20% in stock. b—Declared or paid to 
September 22. c—Through September 22. e—Af- 
ter contingency reserve. D—Deficit. 


year period 1940-44, when prepared- 
ness ‘and wartime needs laid heavy 
emphasis on copper production, out- 
put of the red metal averaged more 
than 566 tons a year. 

’ Metal prices this year have been 
substantially higher than the 1947 
average or year-end levels, but the 
situation was not reflected in first- 
half income because of the drop in 
treated tonnage stemming from the 
Mexican labor troubles. But the 
$10.5 million recession in gross, to 
$26.4 million, was reduced to $5.5 
million by a doubling of investment 
income and profits (to $1.8 million) 
anda $4.5 million drop in income tax 
set-asides. Net income of $15.4 mil- 
lion compared with $20.9 million in 
the 1947 period, which latter sum in- 
cluded the $2.5 million of non-re- 
curring profit. Since Smelting has 
no outstanding debt and only 500,000 
shares of 7 per cent non-callable 
cumulative preferred stock, the major 
share of the earnings accrued to the 
2.6 million shares of common stock. 
With net for the full year expected 
to approximate $35 million, common 
stock earnings this year would be in 
the neighborhood of $12 per share. 


Prices Protected 


As of June 30 last, current assets 
were $172.0 million. Of this, $66.3 
million was in cash and Govern- 
ments, which exceeded total current 
liabilities of $60.9 million. The 
working capital position of 2.8-to-1 
is more than adequate for the com- 
pany’s requirements. An important 
part of the business is that of buying 
non-ferrous metals in ore and other 
raw forms, as well as taking in ores 
and concentrates on a toll basis. 
The seller or toll customer is paid for 
the metal value of his product when 
it is delivered. To protect current 
income from being affected by price 
changes which may occur before the 
refined product is ready for market- 
ing—and to ease the burden on work- 
ing capital—the company at the time 
of purchase sells a corresponding 
amount of metal from its reserve 
stock. 

The common shares of American 
Smelting, selling around 56 or less 
than five times probable earnings, of- 
fer a yield of 8.9 per cent on the in- 
dicated dividend basis of $5 per an- 
num, and appear in an attractive po- 
sition for inclusion in a portfolio of 
the businessman’s type. 
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Bu“ of railway terminals carry 
the guarantees of some of the 
more important railroads of ‘the na- 
tion and are secured by such valuable 
properties as stations, tracks and 
yards. Backed by such security, ter- 
minal bonds (with one notable excep- 
tion) have maintained their regular 
interest payments and are considered 
likely to continue to do so. The fact 
that prices of these issues have reced- 
ed moderately from year ago levels 
is largely a reflection of weakness 
(save for the spring rally) in high 
grade bond markets. 






Single Exception 


The one terminal property which 
has defaulted on its bonds is the Bos- 
ton Terminal Company, which owns 
3oston’s South Station, a union 
passenger terminal for railroads en- 
tering Boston from the South, includ- 
ing the New York, New Haven & 
Hartford Railroad and its subsidi- 
aries, and the Boston & Albany Rail- 
road, which is a part of the New 
York Central System. The propor- 
tion of use as between the New Hav- 
en lines and the B. & A. has been 
established as 70 per cent for the 
former and 30 per cent for the latter. 
The Terminal Company, therefore, 
was in large part dependent’ upon a 
railroad company which already was 
in receivership when, on November 
3, 1939, it filed a petition for reor- 
ganization. But the proprietary 
roads guaranteeing interest payments 
on the terminal bonds listed in the 
accompanying table are currently en- 
joying a reasonable degree of pros- 
perity and nearly all have had a 
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Steam Locomotive 


Rail Terminal Bonds Carry High Ratings 


Suitable for conservative investments, issues 


not only are secured by valuable property but 


favorable earnings record over a pe- 
riod of some years. 

All guarantees are joint with the 
exception of the Chicago & Western 
Indiana bonds, which are guaranteed 
separately by the various roads in 
proportion to use, and the New Or- 
leans Terminal bonds, which are 
backed solely by the Southern Rail- 
way Company. Following default by 
a joint guarantor, the St. Louis & 
San Francisco Railroad, ‘some years 
ago, the Southern took over the en- 
tire property. The Gulf, Mobile & 
Ohio Railroad Company also uses 
the passenger facilities at New Or- 
leans Terminal. 

Recent developments in _ the 
Crescent City have culminated in a 
plan to rearrange tracks, eliminate 
grade crossings and make other 
necessary changes in connection with 
a $37 million New Orleans Terminal 
Company program estimated to cost 
$18.5 million. Three new bond issues 


carry the guarantees of important railroads 


for this purpose, however, have been 
issued by the city of New Orleans, 
which is to pay some $15.8 million of 
the work out of its own funds. Carry- 
ing interest rates of 4, 234 and 2% 
per cent, these issues are known as 
City of New Orleans, La., Union 
Passenger Terminal revenue bonds 
and will be secured by a mortgage on 
the Union Passenger Terminal which 
is to be constructed under the plan. 


Yields Moderate 


While yields of the various termi- 
nal bonds listed here are moderate, 
six of them carry yields to maturity 
of 3 per cent to about 434 per cent, 
while the others range upward from 
about 2% per cent. Because of their 
past record and substantial guaran- 
tees, these issues generally enjoy high 
investment esteem and are suitable 
for conservative investment purposes 
where comparatively low yields are 
no objection. 


Guaranteed Railroad Terminal Bonds 


Call Recent Yield to 
Description Price Price Maturity Guarantors 
Chic. & W. Indiana 4s, 1952.. N.C. 103 3.20% Erie, Gr. Tr. West., Belt 
Ry. of Chic. and others 
Chic. Union Station 27%s, 1963 105 101 2.77 C.B.&Q., C.M.St. P.&P., 
PAACLASL., PBR 
Cinn. Union 2%s, 1974....... 105 99 280 C.&0O., L.&N., N.&W., 
P.R.R., and others 
Cleve. Union 4%s, 1977...... 105 102 4.37 WYC., CCLASEL... 
N.Y.C.&St.L. 
Dayton Union Ry. 3%s, 1965 104 102% 3.13 B.&O., N.Y.C., P.R.R. 
Indianapolis Union Ry. 2's, 
SOE aon cdo ns dk baeeess 104 8734 3.42 N.Y.C., P.R.R. 
Kansas City Terminal 23/s, 
WY 04 eka ca wee denen 105% 9714 2.92 A.T.48.F., C.B&Q. U-P. 
and others 
New Orleans Terminal 4s, 
WE si iaba nies se nasume hi N.C. 102 3.35 Southern Ry. 
St. Paul Union Depot 3%s, 
SUE, vcle tuk sachet aedsantd 105 101 2.77 Gt. Nor., No. Pac., C.B.&Q., 
and others 
Term. R. R. Assn. St. L. 27%s, 
 -s neaia ere wiak oi eines 107% 98% 2.94 C.B.&Q., C.C.C.&St.L., 
L.&N., So. Ry. and others 
Tex. Pac.-Mo. Pac. Terminal 
Se eee ahve hiss eS 105% 101% 3.30 Tex. Pac. & Mo. Pac. 
Washington Terminal 25%s, 
EE ade cd had ccdineaenan 105 98 2.75 Phila., Balt. & Wash. & 
B.&O. 
Winston-Salem Southbound 
int cn seancncmnie we N.C. 115 2.54 N.&W., Atl. C.L. 











Profits There are positive 

May Be signs indicating that 
be 

wT there will have to 


some downward re- 
adjustments in certain areas of indus- 
trial activity, consequently more at- 
tention is being devoted to the study 
of the possible effects that this will 
have upon corporate profits. 

However, it is impossible to reach 
a definite conclusion as to what 
might happen since the extent that 
current profits would be affected will 
depend primarily on the seriousness 
of any readjustment that takes place. 
At the present time the order back- 
logs in many industries—particularly 
steel, motors and building—are still 
substantial, and there are no signs 
that the sellers’ market is over yet. 
On the other hand, in some con- 
sumer goods industries profits are be- 
ing pared, although as yet only to a 
moderate degree. 

A heartening factor about any pos- 
sible readjustment is that a large 
number of corporations are particu- 
larly well-managed and are in sound 
financial position, so that even if their 
profits should be pared somewhat 
their current dividend payment rates 
would not have to suffer. These 
soundly entrenched corporations can 
offer greater resistance to a possible 
business recession at this time be- 
cause the managements have been 
prudent enough to have maintained 
moderate dividends, plowing back ex- 
cess earnings in anticipation that the 
current inflationary boom could not 
last forever. In these respects man- 
agement has acted wisely and has 
avoided many of the mistakes that 
were made during the postwar period 
following World War I. 

This is not the position, however, 
of those corporations which had er- 
ratic earnings records until wartime 
profits gave them a much needed lift 
—some concerns of this class already 
have had either to reduce their divi- 
dends or eliminate them entirely. In 
the main, though, the nation is in a 


12 . 





much better position to weather a 
recession than it was in the period 
after World War I. 


Labor Is This year organized 
Ina labor took a dar- 
Glass Bowl ing step by officially 


siding in the cam- 
paign for the forthcoming national 
election. Broadly speaking, the prin- 
cipal local organizations of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor and the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations 
have endorsed the Democratic ticket. 
But so far there is little evidence of 
complete unity since those unions 
with leftist tendencies are backing 
Henry Wallace’s Progressive Party 
while another group has openly 
aligned itself with Tom Dewey’s Re- 
publican ticket. 

However, in taking any side at all 
in the election the labor unions vir- 
tually are sticking out their necks in 
a test of their power to influence 
voters. If they are unable to show 
any strength as a political unit their 
prestige will be seriously injured. 

The November election will be an 
interesting test of whether the leaders 
of any union can commit their mem- 
bers to a favored candidate—Harry 
S. Truman, in this case—and then 
can follow through by actually de- 
livering the rank and file votes. They 
are testing the statement which so 
often has been made—that a union- 
ized worker is as much an individual- 
ist as an unorganized American 
worker and that he will vote as his 
conscience dictates. 

How many union workers will re- 
sist the efforts of their politically 
minded leaders to deliver them as if 
they were a herd of cattle will be 
known when the votes are counted. 
And that count also will indicate 
how many workers consider the Taft- 
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Hartley act a slave law, as it has 
been dubbed by union leaders. 

Samuel Gompers, founder of the 
A. F. of L., was a wise leader for he 
always took the position that unions 
have no place in politics. But labor 
today is without such wise counsel 
for it has come under the control of 
a number of radical leaders whose 
self-interest is more important to 
them than the welfare of the entire 
membership. 

Labor, by its political activity, 
really has placed itself in a goldfish 
bowl in which its power can be more 
clearly discerned by all the people. 
It stands the chance, as a result, of 
losing some of the strength that it 
gained under New Deal coddling. 


Paying Under the sobering 
For Our influence of historic 
Binfevs perspective — aug- 


mented by pertinent 
revelations now and then by indi- 
viduals who were intimate with the 
late President Franklin D. Roosevelt 
—we have come to realize that our 
part in World War II was marked 
by one serious blunder after another, 
for which we now are paying a high 
price. Today, instead of being able 
to enjoy world peace for which our 
men fought so gallantly, we face the 
possibility of another world conflict— 
one which would be even more devas- 
tating than the last two “wars to end 
all wars.” 

Even if one’s opinion of Mr. 
Roosevelt is high in regard to the 
way he handled other affairs, that 
should not be permitted to influence 
any judgment of his conduct in war 
matters. In this field his policies 
were inclined to vacillate. In advo- 
cating the Atlantic Charter and the 
Four Freedoms, and in acclaiming 
the right to choose one’s government 
through a free election, he only was 
giving lip service as inspiration for 
our people. 

At Yalta and Teheran he under- 
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Quarter Century Club 


Of Dividend 


his is the final installment of the 
three-part tabulation of common 
stocks listed on the New York Stock 
Exchange and the New York Curb 


Payers 


payments regularly for 25 years or 
more. Noteworthy is the fact that 
nearly 50 stocks in this group have 
paid cash dividends to shareholders 











year in which the unbroken dividend 
payment record began is indicated in 
parenthesis following the name of 
each company. 

Actual amounts paid in each year 
beginning 1934 are shown for each 
stock, following the appropriate ad- 
justment for any stock splits effected. 

Part I of this tabulation appeared 
in FINANCIAL Wor tp of September 
15, while Part II was published last 








Exchange which have made dividend for a half century or longer. The week. 
Stock (Year Starting Unbroken Dividend 

Record): 1934 1935 1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 
Otis Elevator (1903)........-..+s-eeeeeeeeeees 0.60 0.60 0.75 1.40 0.60 0.90 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.25 1.35 
Owens-Illinois Glass (1907)...........+0+++e+- 1.62% 2.00 3.00 3.25 1.50 2.00 2.00 2.50 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 3.50 3.00 
Pacific Gas & Electric (1919)...........-++-+s 1.50 1.50 1.50 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 
Pacific Lighting ay pe dd ase das cece nseehssee 3.00 2.55 2.70 3.50 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 
Paraffine Companies (1923)..........----+++++ 0.67 0.67 0.92 1.33 0.67 0.75 0.75 0.67 0.67 0.67 0.83 0.83 0.75 1.00 
Parke, Davis (1878)......-..0-+-seeseeeeeees 1.30 2.10 1.75 1.80 1.70 1.80 1.60 1.60 1.30 1.30 1.30 1.30 1.40 1.60 
Parker Rust-Proof (1924)...........+--+se0+5 1.33 1.33 2.33 2.50 1.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 1.25 1.50 1.50 1.50 2.25 2.50 
Pennsylvania R. R. (1847).......-..sseeeeeeee 1,00 0.50 2.00 1.25 0.50 1.00 1.50 2.00 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.50 1.50 0.50 
Pennsylvania Salt (1863)...............+e0e++ 0.60 0.80 1.70 1.75 0.90 1,20 1.80 1.60 1.35 1.30 1.30 1.30 1.60 1.80 
Penna. Water & Power (1916).........-..+-. 3.00 3.00 4.00 4.00 4.50 4.50 4.00 4.00 4.00 4.00 4.00 4.00 4.00 4.00 
Pepperell Mfg. (1852)........00-+seseeeeeceees 1.20 0.90 1.90 2.20 0.20 0.80 1.20 1.40 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.50 6.25 
Pfizer (Chas.) (1900).........00eeeeeeeee cee 0.30 0.42 0.71 0.43 0.15 0.51 0.59 0.42 0.54 0.55 0.67 0.87 3.70 2.75 
Philadelphia Co. (1898)....... RE Re oe 0.77 0.75 0.80 0.80 0.55 0.55 0.55 0.50 0.50 0.60 0.55 0.57% 0.55 0.55 
Philadelphia Electric (1902)..........--..++-- 1.80 1.80 1.80 1.80 1.80 1.80 1.80 1.50 1.25 1.40 1.20 1.20 1.20 1.20 
Pillsbury Mills (1924).. .......-------eeeeeeee 1.45 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.15 1.25 1.25 1.25 1.45 1.70 2.30 
Pittsburgh & Lake Erie (1886)...........--- 2.50 2.50 5.00 6.75 1.75 3.50 5.50 6.00 5.50 5.00 5.00 4.00 3.50 6.00 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass (1889).............++- 0.30 0.47% ~=1.25 1.62% 0.44 1.00 1.25 1.25 0.87% 1.00 1.06 1.06 1.20 1.70 
Potomac Electric Power (1904)............-- Rate not computed; formerly subsidiary North American Company 0.2234 
Pratt & Lambert (1904)..........-+--seeeeees 1.00 1.00 2.00 2.00 1.00 1.75 2.00 2.00 1.80 1.80 1.80 1.80 2.20 2.95 
Procter & Gamble (1891)...............++- se 1.75 1.87% 2.75 2.00 2.25 2.75 3.00 2.00 2.00 2.25 2.00 2.00 4.00 
Providence Gas (1881).........-eeeeeseeeeeeee 1.10 0.80 1.00 0.75 0.60 0.70 0.70 0.70 0.55 0.50 0.50 0.50 0.50 0.55 
Public Service of Colorado (1907)..........-- Rate not computed 1.65 1.65 1.65 1.65 
Public Service Electric & Gas (1907)........ Rate not computed; formerly subsidiary Public Service Corporation of New Jersey 
Quaker Oats (1906).............seeeeeeeeeeees 6.00 6.00 7.00 5.00 6.00 5.00 5.00 4.00 4.00 3.75 3.00 3.00 4.50 4.50 
Quebec Power (1920)..........seceeeeeeeeeeeee $1.00 $1.00 $1.00 $1.00 $1.00 $1.00 $1.00 $1.00 $1.00 $1.00 $1.00 $1.00 $1.00 31.00 
Reading Company (1905)....  ......--..++-+- 1.50 2.00 2.00 2.00 1.50 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 
Reynolds (R. J.) Tobacco "_) ERR 3.00 3.00 2.85 2.30 2.30 2.25 2.10 1.70 1.50 1.56 1.60 1.75 2.00 
Reynolds (R. J.) Tobacco “B” (1918)........ 3.00 3.00 3.00 2.85 2.30 2.30 2.25 2.10 1.70 1.50 1.50 1.60 1.75 2.00 
Ruberoid Company (1889) .....-...+.--eesse0es 0.42 0.83 1.33 2.00 0.60 1.10 1.30 1.75 1.15 Las 1.25 1.25 2.00 2.75 
Scott Paper (1915)...........ceeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 0.62 0.66 1.08 1.55 1.80 1.85 1.85 1.95 1.95 1.80 1.80 1.80 1.80 1.95 
Scovill Mfg. (1850) ............ 0c eee e eee e cece 1.00 1.00 2.25 1.50 0.50 1.25 1.50 1.12 1.12 1,12 1.31 1.50 1.80 2.00 
Scranton Electric (1907) ..........---e+eeeeee Sub. Amer. G. & E. 0.89 0.95 0.82 0.93 1.03 1.01 0.50 1.00 
Shawinigan Water & Power (1907).......... 30.50 s0.50 s0.60 s0.80 30.85 30.90 s0.90 30.90 s0.90 s0.90 30.90 30.90 s1.00  s1.20 
Sherwin-Williams (1885) .........0+--.-s-+ee0s 1.25 1.75 2.00 3.00 1.25 1.37% 1.50 1.87% 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.87% 2.374% 312% 
Singer Manufacturing (1912).........-.+.+-++ 14.50 31.99 16.00 16.00 12.00 8.00 6.00 8.00 12.00 12.00 12.00 12.00 16.00 12.00 
Socony-Vacuum (1912).... ....-..eeeeeeee eee 0.6<0 0.30 0.70 0.80 0.50 0.50 0.50 0.50 0.50 0.50 0.75 0.65 0.75 1.00 
South Porto Rico Sugar (1924)............-- 2.40 *2.00 3.25 3.05 1.75 1.25 2.30 0.80 3.75 3.50 5.90 4.50 6.00 7.35 
South West Penn. Pipe Line (1912)......... 5.00 5.00 13.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 6.50 2.00 4.75 2.00 2.00 6.50 3.00 5.00 
Southern California Edison (1910)..........-- 1.75 1.50 1.50 1.62% 1.75 1.75 1,90 1.75 1.75 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 
Spencer Kellogg (1913)...........0-s.eeeeeees 0.68 0.80 0.80 1.05 0.70 0.55 0.80 0.85 0.95 *0.90 0.90 0.90 0.90 2.50 
Standard Brands (1898).............0:++ee0es 4.00 3.80 4.20 3.20 2.50 1.90 1.60 2.00 0.40 1.20 1.00 1.50 1.80 2.00 
Standard Oil (Calif.) (1912)...............+.+ 1.00 1.00 1.20 2.00 1.40 1.10 1.00 1.50 1.50 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.30 3.20 
Standard Oil (Ind.) (1894)..........-...----5+ 1.00 1.00 2.40 2.30 1.00 1.25 1.50 1.50 1.25 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.75 2.00 
Standard Oil (Ky.) (1913)......  ...----++--- 1.50 1.25 1.35 1.50 1.25 1.30 1.30 1.25 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.25 2.00 * 2.00 
Standard Oil (N. J.) (1882)...........-- eet 1.25 1.25 2.00 2.50 1.50 1.25 1.75 2.50 2.00 2.00 2.50 2.50 3.08 4.00 
Steel Co. of Canada (1916)..........--...+2005 $1.34 $2.02 $3.18 $3.75 $3.75 $3.75 $3.75 $3.75 $4.69 s3.00 $3.04 $3.00 33.00 33.00 
Sterling Drug (1902)..........-.-+..eeeeee a 3a 1.90 2.05 2.10 1.90 1.90 1.95 1.90 1.70 1.50 1.50 1.55 1.90 2.00 
Sun Oil Company (1904).........---0-.eeeeeee *0.83 *0.83 *0.83 *0.83 0.83 0.83 *0.83 *0.83 0.83 1.25 *0.83 *0.83 0.83 0.86 
Superheater Company (1912Z)..........--....+ 0.50 0.50 0.95 2.50 0.62% 0.60 1.40 1.37% 1.20 1.20 1.20 1.20 1.50 1.60 
Sutherland Paper (1923)............++es+eeees 0.70 1.00 1.80 1.80 1.60 1.30 1.20 1.25 1.25 1,25 1.35 1.35 1.75 2.50 
Swift International (1919).............-..-+++ 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.50 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.50 2.00 2.50 1.80 1.60 1.60 
Tampa Electric (1907)..........--eeeeeeeeeeee 2.24 2.24 2.24 2.24 2.24 2.24 2.24 1.80 1.70 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.80 
Texas Company (1902)............-+-ee0e: giii~ Tas 3.00 3.75 2.25 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.50 2.00 2.00 2.50 2.00 2.50 3.00 
Texas Gulf Sulphur (1921)..........-..+0+-+0 2.00 2.00 2.50 2.75 2.00 2.00 2.50 2.50 2.25 2.25 2.50 2.50 3.00 4.50 
Timken Roller Bearing (1922)..........--+++- 1.00 1.00 1.50 5.00 1.00 2.50 3.50 3.50 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 1.87% 300 
Todd Shipyards (1916).........-.-.+sseseeseee 0.63 1.00 2.00 2.50 2.75 1.25 4.00 4.00 1.50 1.50 2.00 4.25 3.00 3.00 
Underwood Corporation (1911).............++ 1.62% 2.12% 2.87% 4.50 2.50 2.00 2.25 3.50 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.50 4.00 
Union Carbide & Carbon (1917)..........+++ - 0.40 0.52 0.77 1.07 0.80 0.63 0.77 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1,25 
Union Oil of California (1916)........ svreevis 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.40 1.20 1.05 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.10 
Union Pacific R.R. (1900)...........+sseeeee+ 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 
Union Stock Yards Co. of Omaha (1916).... 6.00 6.00 6.00 4.50 4.00 4.00 4.00 3.50 3.50 3.50 3.50 3.00 3.00 3.10 
Union Tank Car (1914)...........2eeeeeeeeeee 1.20 1.20 1.20 1.60 1.30 1.30 1.75 2.00 1.90 2.25 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.50 
United Engineering & Foundry (1902)....... 0.75 1.31 3.25 4.00 2.50 2.50 4.00 3.00 2.25 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 
United Fruit (1899) ...........c-seeccecscceeee 9.92 1.00 1.42 1.33 1.00 1.33 1.33 1.33 1.25 0.75 1.08 1.33 1.77 3.50 
United Gas Improvement (1885)............. 12.00 10.00 10.00 10.00 10.00 10.00 10.00 7.50 4.50 72.00 71.00 0.85 1.30 1.80 
United Shoe Machinery (1905)..............- 5.00 4.50 4.50 5.00 4.25 4.00 4.00 3.50 4.00 3.13 3.13 3.13 3.13 3.50 
United States Gypsum (1920)..... Metintiess 1.25 1.75 3.25 2.50 2.00 4.00 3.50 3.50 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 3.00 4.00 
U. S. Playing Card (1916)............seeeeees 1.25 2.25 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.40 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.50 3.00 3.00 6.00 3.50 
U. S. Tobacco (1912).........ccccccccsccccees 2.43 1.81 2.69 2.06 1.66 1.76 1.96 1.50 1.32 1.30 1.20 1.20 1.20 1.20 
Universal Leaf Tobacco (1917).......... 0.75 1.00 1.56 1.50 1.25 1.25 1.25 1.00 1.25 1.00 1.06 1.00 1.25 1.25 
Waldorf System (1919)...........--.-eeeeeees 0.20 0.25 1.47% 1.00 0.50 0.60 0.85 0.95 1.00 1.00 1,25 0.75 1.25 1.25 
Washington Gas Light (1866)................ 1.20: 1.20 1.20 1.20 1.20 1.50 1,50 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 
Waukesha Motor (1922)............--..06- 45 0.30 0.30 0.85 1.25 1.00 1.00 1.15 1.25 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.25 
Westinghouse Air Brake (1875).............. 0.75 0.50 §1.87% §2.25 §1.01 0.62% 1.75 1.75 1,25 1.25 1.25 1.25 1.75 3.00 
West Virginia Pulp & Paper (1899)......... 0.40 0.40 0.40 0.70 0.30 0.20 1.00 1.80 1.25 1.25 1.00 1.00 2.40 3.00 
White (S. S.) Dental (1881)............-.6+-- 0.65 0.80 1.20 1.20 0.90 0:60 0.60 1.10 1.20 1.20 1.20 1.20 1.45 1.60 
Woolworth (F. W.) (1912).........eeeeeeeeee 2.40 2.40 2.40 2.40 2.40 2.40 2.40 2.00 1.6€0 1.60 1.60 1,60 2.10 2.50 
Wrigley (Wm. Jr.) (1913)....... cceauberts cag. GO 3.50 4.00 4.25 3.75 4.25 4.00 4.00 3.00 3.25 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 
Yale & Towne (1899)......scce.cccssccessccee 0.00 0.60 1.00 1.00 0.60 0.75 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.60 

s—Paid in Canadian funds. *Also paid stock. ¢tPaid subsidiary stock. §Capital distribution. 
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Broadcasting 


Is big Business 


But of the some 2,400 units comprising the 


industry, only a handful are owned by listed 


companies. Fall business shows marked upturn 


ollowing a greater-than-seasonal 
EK summer slump, the broadcasting 
business is coming back fairly strong 
this fall. Although June-to-August 
business was rather poorer than a 
year ago, contract renewals have been 
signed at a good rate, and time not 
previously sold has been contracted 
for. 

This renewed demand for radio 
time has checked a-growing mortality 
rate among the country’s radio sta- 
tions. Many small operators who 
came into the business after the war 
failed to make the competitive grade 
last winter and spring. Quite a few 
Frequency Modulation stations have 
gone off the air, FM being known as 
a costly operation with small returns, 
while applications to the Federal 
Communications Commission to build 
FM stations have been withdrawn. 
Nevertheless, the number of broad- 
casting stations, both AM and FM, 
has been growing. , 

A count of the broadcasting sta- 
tions in the country today, including 
620 FM outlets, runs to approxi- 
mately 2,425, to which may be added 
34 television outlets, all of which 
represents an appreciable gain over 


‘ast year. 
Federal Limitations 


In fact, free enterprise still has a 
fairly open field in radio and a host 
of entrepreneurs enter it in an at- 
tempt to make good. Unlike the 
newspaper business in this country, 
which in most big cities at least, is 
dominated by the large newspaper 
chains, the Federal Communications 
Commission has set a limit on the 
broadcasting industry beyond which 
ihe owner companies may not go. 
3roadcasting companies may own six 
radio stations and five television out- 
lets, but the rest of the stations on 
their chains are independently owned, 
usually by two, three, or four peo- 
ple. However, this does not mean 
that these independent stations on a 
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coast-to-coast network do not present 
stiff competition for the entrepreneur 
who tries to break in. Yet under the 
present set-up, the number of broad- 
casting stations continues to grow 
while the number of newspapers in 
this country has been on the decline 
for some years. 

Of the total number of broadcast- 
ing stations licensed by the Federal 
Communications Commission  (in- 
cluding Hawaii and the Philippine 
Islands) nearly half are affiliates of 


the four big  chains—American 
Broadcasting Company, Columbia 


Broadcasting, National Broadcasting, 
and Mutual. A few affiliates are 
located in Canada. All told, these 
four networks have 1,114 radio sta- 
tions on their lists. Mutual leads with 
312, American has about 265, Na- 
tional 170, and Columbia 167. 

The growing number of affiliates 
has helped to raise volume since the 
war to the record peaks of last year, 
and with a good fall season in pros- 
pect, 1948 gross revenues should 
closely match those of 1947. Net 
earnings, however, may be reduced 
somewhat owing to current costs of 
setting up new television stations. 
This will apply particularly to Ameri- 
can Broadcasting and Columbia, 
which have been quite active in open- 
ing new television stations this sum- 
mer and fall. ABC, for example, 
opened its New York television sta- 
tion on August 10, another in Chi- 
cago on September 17, and is slated 
to inaugurate video operations in 
Detroit on October 9. Most of these 
expenses, of course, are non-recur- 





ring. NBC appears to have been a 
little ahead of its competitors in re- 
spect to television studio operations. 

Considered a healthy trend in the 
industry is the creation of a greater 
number of network shows by the 
broadcasting studios rather than by 
the advertising agencies, which moved 
in about 15 years ago and built up 
shows for themselves. Columbia 
Broadcasting has been given credit 
for being the prime mover, reports 
Variety, “in the agency-to-network 
swingback on programming.” An in- 
crease of 50 per cent in sales of CBS 
“package programs” has been re- 
corded during the past year. In re- 
gard to television, the broadcasting 
studios continue for the most part to 
present their own shows. 


Television's Impact 


Thus far, the impact of television 
has had little effect on standard AM 
(amplitude modulation) broadcasting 
but the marked increase in the use of 


- television by advertising agencies has 


led to a decline in FM expenditures, 
a trend reflected in a poll of agencies 
conducted by Broadcasting magazine. 
Television industry problems, how- 
ever, are as usual of the stupendous 
variety. A current hearing in Wash- 
ington on the feasibility of an im- 
mediate opening of higher channel 
allocations for television because of 
the obvious insufficiency in the pres- 
ent band has led to a drastic shut- 
down on pending applications for 
new television studios. The problem, 
in brief, is one of transferring per- 
haps the first six channels along the 
lower reception band to the upper 
end, although if this were done im- 
mediately, no present television re- 
ceiver would receive them. Since it 
hardly would be feasible to render 
obsolete every television set in opera- 
tion, the possibility is being con- 
sidered of building new receivers 
capable of taking in the new higher 
transmission as well as the old. 
Simultaneous transmission on both 
old and new channels might also be a 
Please turn to page 29 


The Publicly Owned Broadcasting Companies 


--Revenues—, -——— Earned per Share 





-™ 


Millions .-—Annual——,__-Six Months— Dividends Recent 
1946 1947 1946 ° 1947 1947 1948 1947 *1948 Price 
American Broadcast- 
Peer rere $32.8 $36.0 $1.24 $1.28 $0.53 $0.50 None None 7 
Columbia Broadcast- 
ing (A and B).... 67.1 74.3 3.37 3.45 1.70 1.33 $2.10 $1.50 23 
Radio Corporation of 
America ......... 236.1 .312.7 056 1.13. @52-- O0G7 0.20 0.30 12 


*Declared or paid to September 22. 
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Published Weekly for Busy Investors Who Desire Specific Advice Quickly 


Improvement in the situation abroad could bring good 


rally. But adherence to conservative investment poli- 


cies is indicated, with emphasis on income issues 


There has been no significant change in the 
general market picture. As a factor helping shape 
the trend of stock prices, the current high rate of 
business activity and corporate profits continue to 
be offset by the tension abroad, and the market 
has found it impossible to show any net improve- 
ment. Favorable news developments are largely 
ignored. by investors, but the background of un- 
certainty fails to bring out any important amount 
of liquidation. 


Volume did increase at the beginning of the 
week, accompanying the 2.69-point decline in the 
industrial stock average, but the total for the day 
was only 1.2 million shares, much below normal 
in previous years. That the dip that day carried 
the industrials below their August low point of 
179.27 was disconcerting to the technically minded. 
But on the favorable side was the fact that the 
rails—which for considerable time have been turn- 
ing in much the better market performance—have 
held above their lows of the summer. A decline 
by the carrier group below 58.66 doubtless would 
bring out some selling by traders who place sig- 
nificance upon such technical “signals.” 


Of more fundamental importance are the indi- 
cations of continuing good demand for high grade 
securities. Corporations are having to pay more 
for borrowed funds than the artificial rates that so 
long prevailed in the money market, but the higher 
coupons are attracting buyers, as shown by the 
successful bond sales of the past several days— 
including the $75 million Pacific Tel. & Tel. issue, 
the largest to be placed on the market since last 
June. 


Completely overlooked as a favorable market 
factor are the record-breaking crops currently being 
harvested. But those studying the business picture 
see in the farmers’ high level of purchasing power 
another reason to expect industrial activity to con- 
tinue at a rapid rate in the months ahead. In fact, 
the farmer has so vastly improved his financial 
position in recent years, and has so greatly ex- 
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tended his buying habits, that even after the inevit- 
able decline in farm income from current abnormal 
levels he undoubtedly will continue a much more 
important segment of the general business situation 
than he was in prewar years. 


Over-all demand and industrial production 
give no sign of any impending down-turn. Demand 
for lead, zinc and copper—which are highly stra- 
tegic materials in this country’s economy—contin- 
ues to run ahead of available supplies, and pro- 
ducers of those metals at a mid-week meeting 
agreed that a balance is unlikely to be attained for 
at least two years. Numerous individual fields 
continue to experience their own readjustments, 
which is a very healthy situation for the general 
economy. The fact that the months ahead will wit- 
ness the completion of expansion programs for 
many companies suggests that the aggregate volume 
of business next year probably will not equal that 
of 1948. But there is little prospect of serious sag 
so long as such key industries as housing and auto- 
mobiles continue to operate at capacity levels. And 
as a further support there is, of course, the rearma- 
ment program and the large-scale purchases of 
Marshall Plan supplies for Europe. 


Any signs of improvement in the situation in 
Europe could easily produce a really worth-while 
market rally, for the principal thing feared by so 
many investors is that some incident will turn the 
cold war into a shooting conflict. While actual 
warfare would mean large arms orders for many 
companies, the return of economic controls and 
wartime taxation would be bearish factors of prime 
importance. 


Until there are signs of impending change in 
investor-psychology, the average individual should 
continue to avoid securities of speculative character, 
confining his holdings to issues of good grade which 
return him liberal income. Speculation in the hope 
of near-term profits has no place in the market 
policy indicated for the present time. 

Written September 23, 1948; Richard J. Anderson. 
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Building Volume 

Sharply conflicting conclusions can apparently 
be drawn from various statistical data recently is- 
sued dealing with building activity. On the one 
hand, urban building permits issued in August in 
215 cities, as compiled by Dun & Bradstreet, set a 
new peak for the month, and construction put in 
place, reported by the Department of Commerce, 
was at the highest level in history both for con- 
struction as a whole and for the non-farm resi- 
dential component. 

On the other hand, building contracts awarded 
in August in the 37 Eastern states, according to 
F. W. Dodge, dropped more than eleven per cent 
from July levels and were the smallest since March, 
a seasonally so-so month. Furthermore, the Depart- 
ment of Labor reports that the number of new 
dwelling units started last month was not only be- 
low the July total but was less than the comparable 
1947 level, the first time this year that the compari- 
son has been adverse. 

The discrepancy between permit and contract 
data is hard to explain except on the basis that 
many permits issued are never used. The other 
seeming anomalies are accounted for by the obvi- 
ous distinction between new and continuing proj- 
ects. 


Fire Losses Dip 

Losses from fire dropped below the $50 million 
level in August, for the first time since September 
of last year. The estimated August total of $49.5 
million compares with $51.0 million for July, and 
$51.4 million in August of last year. The drop from 
July to August was only the second month-to-month 
drop since December 1946. In that month losses 
of $58.1 million were 30 per cent higher than the 
preceding month’s figure of $44.7 million, setting 
a then all-time record. 

The December 1946 rise also touched off the up- 
swing in the fire toll which, with seasonal varia- 
tions, continued upward to the record of $74.2 
million last March. Since then, while following a 
seasonal pattern, the monthly figures suggest that 
at long last the country—and, of course, the fire 
insurance companies—may be profiting from the 
intensive campaigns conducted by insurance and 
other organizations to reduce fire hazards, improve 
fire fighting equipment and increase individual ob- 
servance of proper precautions against fires. 

Summer is always a period of declining losses, 
and the monthly figures are expected to rise, be- 
ginning with October. With the approach of winter 
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more stoves and other heating devices are put into 
operation, heavier strains are placed on electrical 
circuits and the annual wave of forest fires takes its 
heaviest toll. 


Bank Earnings 


While the latest increase in bank reserve require- 
ments is an adverse earnings factor, higher interest 
rates and larger loan volume this year as compared 
with last year should mitigate any decline in oper- 
ating results. Indications are that bank profits for 
the third quarter of 1948 will be approximately the 
same as those reported for the similar period of 
last year. 

Loans for commercial, agricultural, and industrial 
use are at new highs, aggregating $5.5 billion as 
compared with $4.6 billion at the same time in 
1947. Interest rates on business loans are roughly 
20 per cent above last year’s level, which will also 
act as a cushion against any decline in bank earn- 
ings. Prime rates are up from 114 per cent in mid- 
August last year to present charges of 2 per cent. 
To a smaller degree, the higher rates on short term 
government issues will result also in larger rev- 
enues. Bolstered by these factors, the banks’ imme- 
diate earnings outlook remains satisfactory. 


Freight Car Backlog 


There has been no let-up in the demand for new 
freight cars. As prewar built cars get older, the 
retirement rate increases so that car builders must 
increase production if they are to catch up on 


backlogs. During the first eight months of this year, . 


52,771 freight cars were retired against 41,843 in 
the same period of last year. Although the builders 
supplied 10,362 cars in August, climbing above the 
10,000-mark for the second time this year, all rail- 
roads and private car lines had 117,815 freight 
cars on order as of September 1 against 113,680 
one year before. 

During the first eight months of this year, Class I 
railroads and refrigerator car companies put 69,083 
new freight cars in service against 31,390 in the 
same period last year. Thus the production rate so 
far this year has exceeded the retirement rate al- 
though the reverse was true for the first eight 
months of last year. 

Orders for locomotives also have continued to 
pile up, with 1,626 on order on September 1 last 
vs. 851 a year earlier. This year’s September 1 
order backlog included 116 steam and 1,510 diesel, 
against 40 steam, four electric and 807 diesel a 
year ago. 
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Cement Outlook 


Cement shipments totaled 91.5 million barrels 
for the first half-year, and the cement industry 
expects that volume for all 1948 will reach a record 
205 million barrels as against the 1947 record of 
187 million. These figures are far above prewar 
totals. In 1941, a good year, some 167 million 
barrels were shipped; the prewar record was 
around 176 million (for 1928). The industry has 
no near-term worries about demand, which comes 
both from expanded civilian use and from Govern- 
ment buying in connection with large military pro- 
grams. One assured market is in road construction 
and maintenance, which may become an economic 
stabilizer of prime importance as one of the na- 
tion’s biggest jobs over the next 10 or 12 years. 


Income Tax Receipts 

The projected drop of $4.2 billion in income tax 
revenues recently forecast by government experts 
is not yet materializing. Revised budget estimates 
made by the President a month ago, after Congress 
had voted the tax cut, now appear on the pessimis- 
tic side. Income tax collections for the first two 
and a half months of this fiscal year have fallen 
only $314 million below last year’s level. And if 
this ratio continues, full year receipts should show 
a decline in the neighborhood of approximately 
$1.5 billion, as contrasted to the Government’s 
much higher estimate. If business activity con- 
tinues at its present high rate, large corporate 
profits may further bolster receipts to the extent 
that any full year change may be negligible. 


Corporate News 

Mullins Manufacturing stockholders meet Octo- 
ber 13 to vote on 2-for-1 stock split. 

American Stores’ sales for August and eight 
months were 10.1 and 7.3 per cent respectively 
above the same periods last year. 

Freeport Sulphur has organized Freeport Mines 





Inc. to engage in mineral exploration activities, 
mainly in Canada. 

Tri-Continental and General Shareholdings stock- 
holders have approved the merger of these com- 
panies. 

City Investing has acquired a 25 per cent interest 
in Lopert Films Inc.; the latter concern plans na- 
tional distribution and exhibition of foreign mo- 
tion pictures. 

United Wallpaper’s sales for the fiscal year end- 
ed June 30: $11.6 million vs. $22.7 million in the 
same period last year. 

Heyden Chemical plans to acquire the assets of 
Rumford Chemical Works in exchange for 99,438 
shares of Heyden. 

Johnson & Johnson stockholders meet October 
5 to vote on an increase in the common stock to 
provide for a 5 per cent stock dividend. 

Idaho Power has started construction of a $3 
million 220-mile transmission line from American 
Falls to Boise. 

Fansteel Metallurgical has acquired complete 
control of Vascoloy-Ramet Corporation. 

Calumet & Hecla’s Wolverine Tube division has 
placed in operation its new $10 million copper tub- 
ing plant in Decatur, Ala. 

Sherwin-Williams has increased wholesale paint 
prices 6 per cent, pointing to higher prices for 
lead, zinc and other pigments as well as increased 
operating expenses. 

Public Service Electric & Gas has received per- 
mission to borrow $50 million from commercial 
banks. 

National Lead has acquired a substantial interest 
in Minnesota Linseeed Oil Company. 

Public Service of Colorado plans sale of $10 
million bonds and 66,000 shares of preferred stock 
to finance construction program over the next year 
and a half. 

National Department Stores’ sales for the six 
months ended July 31 were $41.0 million vs. $40.1 


million in the same 1947 period. 
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ISSUES 





This service is supplementary to various other features 
which appear each week in FinanctaL Worip. The issues 
listed do not constitute all of the recommendations made 
from time to time, nor is it intended that one’s holdings 
be confined to these securities. The selections are not to 


be regarded as trading advices or as short term recom- 
mendations. Notice is given—together with reasons for 
the change—when issues on this page are dropped from 
the list. Purchases should be made only when consistent 
with the policies outlined on the Market Outlook page. 





Preferred Stocks 


These are good grade issues suitable for general invest- 
ment purposes. 


Recent Call 


Price Yield Price 

American Sugar Ref. 7% cum.. 122 5.74% Not 
Atch., Top. & S.F. 5% non-cum.. 102 4.90 Not 
Celanese $4.75 cum. Ist........ 101 4.70 105 
Gillette Safety Razor $5 cum.... 90 5.96 105 
Pub. Service El. & Gas $1.40 . 

pi OT ee a ee ae 26 5.39 (1960) 
Radio Corp. $3.50 cum......... 71 4,93 100 
Readi 4% st (par $50) non- 

pays me ~ ine : RN Se 44 4.55 50 


These issues are of lower quality than those above, but 
dividends seems reasonably assured. 


Crucible Steel 5% cum. conv.... az 7.14 110 
Curtis Publishing $3-4 pr. cum.. 55 7.27 75 
Southern Rwy. 5% non-cum..... 63 7.94 100 


Bonds 


These bonds are of high quality, and are suitable for 
conservative investment purposes. 


Recent Net Call 
Price Yield Price 


U.S. Government 2%s, 1972-67.. 1008/32 2.48% Not 


American Tel. & Tel. 2%s, 1975.. 95 3.00 106 
Atl. Coast Line gen. 444s, 1964.. 103 4.25 Not 
Bethlehem Steel cons. 2%4s, 1970 97 2.75 10344 
Chic., Burl. & Quincy 3%s, 1985 99 3.15 105% 


Goodrich Ist 234s, 1965......... 99 2.80 102% 
Pacific Tel. & Tel. deb. 2%4s, 1985 93 3.05 106 
Union Oil of Calif. 2%4s, 1970.. 98 2.85 103 


These bonds can be used for general investment purposes. 
While not of the same quality as those above, they are 
reasonably safe as to interest and principal. 


Recent Current Call 
Price Yield Price 


Chic. & N. West conv. 4%s, 1999 60 7.50 101% 
Illinois Central joint 414s, 1963.. 88 5.11 Not 
Missouri-Kansas-Tex. Ist 4s, 1990 74 5.41 Not 
New Orleans Gt. Northern Ist 5s 


AR BOOS: inchs ukie weisinm einai 100 5.00 105 
New York Central 4%s, 2013... 68 6.62 110 
Northern Pacific ref. & imp. 44s, 

POST .<idisnisnooseewbee ear es 88 5.11 110 
Southern Pacific 4%4s, 1969..... 95 4.74 105 
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Common Stocks for Income 


Issues of this type should constitute the larger portion of 
the stock commitments held by the average investor; only 
a minor place should be accorded the “business cycle” 
type of shares. 


Divi- Average 

dends (1938-47) —Dividends— 

Paid Cash Total So Far Recent 

Since Dividends 1947 1 Price 
Adams-Millis ......... 1928 $2.17 $4.00 $1.50 45 
American Stores ...... 1939 = 0.85 1.40 Lis 24 
American Tel. & Tel... 1900 9.00 9.00 9.00 152 
Borden Company ..... 1899 =: 1.68 2.55 1.80 41 


Chesapeake & Ohio.... 1922 3.07 3.00 3.00 37 
Consolidated Edison... 1885 1.78 1.60 1.20 24 
Elec. Storage Battery.. 1901 2.15 3.00 225 SO 
First National Stores.. 1926 2.55 3.00 3.50 57 


Freeport Sulphur ..... 1927 2.06 2.50 1.87% 43 
Gen’l Amer. Transport. 1919 = 2.50 2.19 200 Sz 
General Foods ........ 1922 1.87 2.00 2.00 37 
ge. 5 eee 1918 2.06 3.50 2.00 53 


Louisville & Nash. R. R. 1934 3.21 3.52 2.64 44 
MacAndrews & Forbes. 1903 2.05 2.65 250 37 
Macy (8. Ti) osc cscsuc 1927 2.11 2.20 250 35 
May Department Stores 1911 1.76 3.00 2.25 42 
Pacific Gas & Electric... 1919 2.00 2.00 2.00 34 
Philadelphia Electric.. 1929 1.44 1.20 0.90 23 


Pillsbury Mills ....... 1924 1.52 2.30 13 «33 
Reynolds Tobacco “B”. 1918 1.96 2.00 135 37 
Socony-Vacuum ....... 1911 0.63 1.00 0.75 18 
Standard Oil of Calif.. 1912 1.80 3.20 3.00 63 
Sterling Drug ........ 1902 =—‘1.78 2.00 150 34 
Texas Company ...... 1902 2.25 3.00 3.00 57 
Underwood Corp. ..... 1911 2.68 4.00 2.50 51 
Union Pacific R.R..... 1900 3.00 3.00 6.50 89 
eer 1933 =—-1.50 1.85 145 30 
+ Also 2%% in stock. 


Business Cycle Stocks 


Earnings of issues included in this group are affected 
by cyclical changes in business activity to a greater degree 
than those above. The bulk of one’s security holdings 
should comprise more stable issues, such as those in the 
“common stocks for income” group. 


—Dividends— 
Total So Far -—Earnings— Recent 
1947 1948 1947 1948 Price 


Allied Stores ......... $2.75 $3.00 b$2.08 b$2.34 32 
Bethlehem Steel ....... 2.00 1.80 b2.82 b3.05 36 
Comate Te sac snctuas 0.60 0.60 c0.73 c0.66 11 
Container Corp. ....... 4.50 1.50 b5.64 b4.05 35 
Crown Cork & Seal.... 0.80 1.00 b1.34 b2.05 20 
Firestone Tire ........ 4.00 3.00 b7.07 b6.04 46 
General Electric ...... 160 1.70 b148 b1.89 39 
Glidden Company ..... 1.10 1.90 ¢3.27 3.02 22 
Kennecott Copper ..... 4.00 3.00 b4.26 b4.46 56 
Phelps Dodge ......... 4.20 3.00 b4.66 b4.87 52 


Tide Water Asso. Oil.. 1.05 1.30 b1.63 b3.09 26 
Twentieth Century-Fox. 3.00 1.50 b2.91 b2.37 20 
J. Soi vi siasiatays’ 5.00 3.75 b6.43 b6.20 79 


- b—Halt year. c—Nine months. 
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Washington Newsletter 









Executive agencies use old routine to extend 


nowers—Capehart Committee will rewrite some 


rust laws—Tobey may leave Banking Committee 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—Maybe as 
any as half of the Congressional in- 
estigations of the executive agencies 
jollow a set routine, so that you see 
the same story repeating itself. When 
Congress gives an agency a law to 
enforce, the agency experiments to 
see how hard it should drive. It be- 
haves like a child testing its parents. 
An old trick for widening an agency 
domain, as well as for policing an in- 
(ustry, is to threaten to do a little 
more than you intend. In time, what 
vou say will get into Court opinions. 
At this point, the trade associations 
and the trade press are up in arms. 
The vague threats by the agency are 
ireated as clear-cut policy and people 
write to their Congressmen. Then 
the committees investigate, as Sena- 
ior Capehart now is investigating the 
Federal Trade Commission and Rep- 
resentative Harness the Federal Com- 
munications Commission. Business 
states what the enforcement policy 
seems to mean, Everybody is shocked. 
here is an appearance that the 
agency has taken leave of its statute. 
Then comes the period of clarifica- 
ion. Agency spokesmen say that it’s 
ill a misunderstanding. People are 
seeing ghosts. These apologies can’t 
always be accepted at face value: they 
are drafted by keen lawyers who only 
‘ay too much deliberately, never in- 
advertently. And Congress must de- 
ide whether to accept the apology or 
redraft the law. 


FTC spokesmen have, now 
reached the explaining stage in deal- 
ing with the Cement decision. It’s 
lla mirage, they tell the trade asso- 
iations. Conspiracy alone is ruled 
ut, which rather conflicts with what 
hey used to say. They also fail to 
otice that the courts nowadays infer 
onspiracy without evidence that par- 
icular people conspired. 
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Despite the things that FTC peo- 
ple now tell the public, the Capehart 
Committee will rewrite some of the 
trust laws. From things that com- 
mittee members and staff say from 
time to time, it seems possible to 
judge more or less how the law will 
be rewritten. This much is clear. 
The Committee will change the stat- 
utes as little as possible. 

One reason is that in rewriting a 
law you can’t be sure that you won't 
create fresh trouble. By allowing too 
much, Congress conceivably might 
make the prosecution of actual con- 
spiracy too hard. Then a new flood 
of complaints would come to Wash- 
ington. Like a Federal agency, Con- 
gress must experiment. It dare not 
do too much. Moreover, FTC poli- 
cies are widely associated with cham- 
pionship of ‘Small Business” and 
public relations must be considered. 

Probably Congress would like to 
carry the law back to the stage when 
a Circuit Court upheld the Cemen: 
companies. At that time, proven con- 
spiracy in setting prices was unlawful 
but it was unclear just how much had 
to be proved. Committee members 
don’t feel quite up to enumerating the 
necessary conditions of proof. 


At Federal Communications hear- 
ings on opening high frequency waves 
to television, the technical men are 
for keeping the status quo. They pro- 
pose more hearings before anything 
is done. This keeps out color broad- 
casts, which, when they come, will 
compete hard with the present sys- 
tem. Manufacturers will have the 
same problem that used to face appli- 
ance makers when some homes were 


DC and some AC. 


Gossip is about that either bank- 
ing interests or party leaders would 
like Senator Tobey to give up his 








Committee 


Banking 
He’d probably be succeeded by Cape- 


chairmanship. 


hart. Tobey is keenly interested in 
radio, which is the province of the 
Committee on Interstate Commerce. 
Hence, the change is possible. By 
giving up Banking, Tobey would be 
in line for the Commerce chairman- 
ship. 

This makes it interesting to go back 
to things Tobey has said from time to 
time at Commerce hearings. He’s 
said harsh things about RCA. He is 
interested in the basic patents it 
holds. Every now and again, he gets 
highly indignant about some utterly 
technical point in the RCA set-up. 
He has talked vaguely about legislat- 
ing. As chairman of the Commerce 
Committee, he almost certainly would 
come up with a bill. 

Gossip is current that he would like 
to divorce the manufacturing and 
broadcasting ends of the business. 
This would be done probably by put- 
ting in a line on who is eligible for a 
broadcasting license. Such segrega- 
tion would most affect RCA and 
NBC. However, it’s much easier to 
get a bill through committee than to 
turn it into a law. Getting this one 
through the House sounds almost 
impossible. 


The press handouts by Cabinet 
Members nowadays are almost al- 
ways on Democratic Committee in- 
stead of Department stationery. They 
are written by different ghosts with 
different styles and subject matter. 
The few pieces that do come out from 
the Departments are usually more 
interesting, since they sometimes con- 
tain stray bits of information. The 
Secretary of Agriculture once or 
twice seemed to have slipped in choos- 
ing the letterhead. 


—Jerome Shoenfeld 
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New-Business Brevities 





Automotive ... 

Howard Paint Division of Recon- 
ditioning Products, Inc., has brought 
out a plastic repair kit for automobile 
bodies and fenders to be used by pro- 
fessional repairmen—smaller and 
less expensive home repair kits are 
planned for introduction later... . A 
new type ignition safety switch, de- 
signed to help prevent automobile 
fires that sometimes occur during ac- 
cidents, works in connection with the 
oil line—called the Clarke Safety 
Switch it is made by Delo Screw 
Products Company and will be mar- 
keted by Maize Tire Company, Inc. 
... A new device for the automobile 
is a hollow, demountable top which, 
when inflated, provides an insulating 
layer of air which is said to protect 
the inside of the car from the heat in 
the summer and from the cold in 
winter—Fredrich William Seckel of 
New York City holds the patent 
right for this gadget. . . . Of interest 
to truckmen with open trucks or trail- 
ers is the Speed-Rack, so designed 
that one man can roll the canvas over 
an open-top cargo within a few min- 
utes—this unit is a development 
of Pittsburgh Steel Products Com- 
pany. . . . Looking forward to the 
hazards of winter driving on icy 
streets, United States Rubber Com- 
pany has been experimenting with a 
rubber compound that contains a 
mixture of ordinary rock salt—tested 
on clear lake ice, Wintrac treads, de- 
veloped for recapping worn tires to 
make them suitable for winter driv- 
ing, were found to stop automobiles 
as much as 30 per cent more quickly 
than conventional new tires. . 
Hudson Motor Car Company has a 
miniature assembly line where 1-16- 
scale model Hudson sedans are being 
turned out at a rate of 60 units per 
hour—these models will be sold to 
dealers for demonstration purposes as 
well as for gifts in promotional 
campaigns. 


Building ... 

Wood shingles can be locked di- 
rectly to gypsum sheathing with a 
nail developed by Elastic Stop Nut 
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Corporation of America—the nail has 
two legs which are joined at the top; 
when the nail is fully driven into the 
shingles, the last hammer blow flat- 
tens the top and results in a locking 
action. . . . Lustron Corporation’s 
huge Columbus, Ohio, plant for the 
making of porcelain-enamel _ steel 
houses is now in production—by the 
end of November the company ex- 
pects to be turning out 150 homes a 
day. . . . Keystone Steel & Wire 
Company’s Keymesh principle of re- 
inforcing stucco and overcoating is 
described in a 12-page booklet, How 
to Get Attractive Exteriors at Low 


Cost—users of this” cement stucco, 


point out that it is attractive in ap- 
pearance, durable, economical, fire- 
resistant and inexpensive to maintain. 
.. . Here is a new type monel sheet 
for roofing jobs—developed by In- 
ternational Nickel Company, the 
sheet is said to be softer in temper 
than the previous product. . . . Con- 
struction is under way of the new 
Tuscaloosa, Ala., plant of the B. F. 
Goodrich Company—when complet- 
ed, this plant will fabricate rubber 
tank lining. . . . Du Pont’s Lucite 
is used to form a new wash basin 
that weighs only 74 pounds—devel- 
oped by Durable Formed Products, 
Inc., this basin is stainless and chip- 
less and is available in a wide range 
of colors. . . . Westinghouse Electric 
Corporation’s 75-watt incandescent 
lamp bulb will be smaller in size but 
will give off four per cent more light 
—and its eight-foot-long fluorescent 
tubes will be larger in diameter, will 
operate at higher current levels and 
will produce 40 per cent more light 
than the one-inch in diameter type. 


Chemicals... 

Blastex is an air-blast abrasive 
marketed by Harwick Standard 
Chemical Company for cleaning and 
polishing aircraft cylinder walls— 
made from hard, black walnut shells, 
this material is claimed to eliminate 
any danger of scratching. ... A new 
type of dog cleaner called Tolchard’s 
Dog Lotion soon will be on the coun- 
ters of a large national variety chain 


—H. C. Tolchard, the manufacturer 
is erecting a plant in Roanoke, Vir 
ginia, to take care of the future de 
mand for this product. . . . Oakit 
Products, Inc., is introducing a ney 
chemical material suitable both fo 
cleaning and deodorizing—soluble ij 
either hot or cold water, the solutio 
is applied to surfaces by sponging o 
wiping. . . . Two sealing compound 
made from a plastic base have beer 
brought out by American Late 
Products Corporation—called Sta 
bond FR 8 and FR 10, they com 
in various consistencies and wi 
withstand temperatures as high as 2, 
800 degrees Fahrenheit. . . . Current 
ly in limited commercial productio 


is a plastic introduced by M. W 


Kellogg Company that is colorless 
transparent and flexible in its natura 
form—called Kel-F, it is a stable 
high-temperature thermoplastic tha 
is a close relation to the fluorocar 
bons. .. . That new Plexiglas II an 
nounced recently by Rohm and Haa 
Company can be formed in ovens op 
erated 36 degrees Fahrenheit hotte 
than regular Plexiglas—sanding 
routing, polishing, and sawing opera 
tions are said to be easier with thi 
new material since its higher heat re 
sistance makes it less sensitive td 
overheating. 


Electronics .. . 

An “install-it-yourself’”’ gadget i 
the Gyro-tenna television window an 
tenna claimed to be suitable for ust 
with any television receiver—manu 
factured by Public Operating Cor 
poration, this device can be installed 
in just a few minutes time. .. . Th 
console model electronic toy recor{ 
player recently announced by th 
Specialty Division of the Genera 
Electric Company Electronics De 
partment makes an attractive piece ¢ 
furniture for a child’s room—regule 
10-inch and 12-inch records may b 
played as well as the smaller chil 
dren’s size discs... . The New Yo 
Philharmonic Symphony Orchestra 
Sunday afternoon concerts schedule 
to begin on a coast-to-coast Columb 
Broadcasting System hookup Oct 
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ber 10 will be sponsored by Standard 
Oil Company (New Jersey)—167 
stations will air the broadcasts each 
Sunday from 3 to 4:30 P.M....A 
radio that is no larger in size than 
an ordinary package of cigarettes has 
been introduced to the market by 






Micro-Electronic Products, Inc.— 
rs specifications : weight | 4 Ya ounces, 
5 id three tubes, two batteries suitable for 
akit 30 hours of playing, volume knob, 

dial selector and a range claimed to 
a be about: 1,500 miles. . . . Eastern 
hed Transformer Company’s new Double 
tio U television antenna is said to be ex- 
0 cellent for video and frequency modu- 
aad lation reception in areas heretofore 
- considered out of bounds—it is said 
yee that two men can assemble the new 
Sta antenna in 30 to 45 minutes. 

Com@ Motion Pictures . . . 
7 Hundreds of free movie films and 
te slide films and where they can be ob- 











tained are listed in the Educators 
Guide to Free Films—a publication 
of Educators Progress Service, this 
book is in its eighth edition and lists 
educational, industrial and entertain- 
ment films. ... The third in the series 
of 16-mm. color sound films based on 
the book How to Run a Lathe has 
been released by South Bend Lathe 
Works—the different steps in prop- 
erly grinding and using cutter bits in 
various lathe operations are illustrat- 
ed in this picture. . . . Interested 
groups can obtain the new 16-mm. 
educational color film called Man 
Against Rock which recently was 
brought out by Gardner - Denver 
Company—excavation of heavy rock 
areas in four company construction 
projects is shown. . . . Steps in the 
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<t “conversion of silent films to sound 
Ww 2" motion pictures are given in a booklet 
1B prepared by C. Lawrence Walsh & 
ie Company—called Make Your Movies 
el Talk, this booklet includes simplified 





footage scale charts, layout for script 
preparation, etc. . . . The National 
Board of Fire Underwriters offers 
more than a dozen free films on fire 
prevention to industrial concerns with 
fire-prevention education programs— 
films are 16-mm. sound and are 
mailed postage prepaid by the Bureau 
of Communications Research, Inc. . . . 
Standard Register Company has two 
new sound-slide films on a case his- 
tory of record control—the film dem- 
onstrates the control of men, material 
and machines through the company’s 
system, 
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Odds & Ends... 
Willoughby-Owen Ties announce 
silken neckwear whose patterns pic- 
ture any product or trademark speci- 
hed by the customer—silk screening is — 
used to reproduce these ties in quan- 


tities. . . . The use of decalcomanias 
in promotional campaigns is de- 
scribed in a new 16-page, two-color 
booklet called*° PF Decals—this in- 
formative booklet is available from 
Palm, Fechteler & Co., Inc... 

Lever Brothers Company has mailed 
its 8,000 employes a four-color comic 
book, the second in a series designed 
to tell them about the company’s ad- 
vertising—the story is unfolded 
through Joe Smith, a mythical ware- 
houseman, who makes a question- 
and-answer tour through the Lever 
organization. . . . The eighth annual 
Science Talent Search and competi- 
tion for $11,000 in scholarships, 
sponsored by Westinghouse Electric 
Corporation’s Educational Founda- 
tion and conducted by Science Clubs 
of America, is once again under way 
—each year high school seniors 
throughout the country are invited to 
participate in this competion which 
offers as a grand prize a four-year, 
$2,800 Westinghouse Grand Science 





Scholarship. . . . National Carbon 
Company has announced a new type 
dry battery said to be lighter and 
longer-lasting than conventional bat- 
teries because it makes use of the 
oxygen in the air instead of chemicals 
within it—this development will be 
particularly helpful to people who 
wear electronic hearing aids since 
the new A-type battery weighs ap- 
proximately one ounce and_ lasts 
three times as long as the slightly 
heavier cell that it replaces. . . . The 
new plastic Perma-Broom is being 
marketed and advertised on a nation- 
al basis by the Modglin Company—a 
production line product, this broom is 
one-third the weight of a straw 
broom of the same size. . . . Trevis 
Company is promoting tumblers for 
iced drinks which do not collect mois- 
ture on their outsides—they look like 
glass, but are made of a transparent 
plastic and have a double wall with 
an air-space between, which also acts 
as insulation to keep the drinks cold 
longer. 

—Howard L. Sherman 





When requesting additional information, 
please enclose a self-addressed postcard—or 
stamped envelope—and refer to the date of 
the issue in which the item appeared. 





The Hoover 
Junior 
Designed for use in 


and 
the Hoover 


apartments small 
houses, 
Junior upright cleaner 
is both small in size and 
light in but 


cleans as efficiently as 


weight, 


larger models manufac- 
tured by the 
Company. A foot switch 


Hoover 


is featured and a con- 
verter attachment mech- 
anism has been located 
on the front of the 
cleaner so that the op- 
erator easily can move 
about the machine while 


using the cleaning tools. 























Rearmament Business 





Concluded from page 6 








current operations are limited only by 
raw material, labor and equipment 
shortages rather than by inadequate 
demand. Since they have no slack 
to take up, armament orders (on 
which profit margins are none too 
generous) would probably mean low- 
er rather than higher earnings. On 
the other hand, these industries are 
assured of a large volume of some 
kind of business whether war comes 
or not, and are thus in a more favor- 
able position than others whose vol- 
ume would suffer—and which would 
therefore be hard hit by higher taxes 
—in the event of war. 

Aircraft manufacturing stocks can 
be considered attractive only on the 
basis of armament work. In a dif- 
ferent way, and to a much lesser ex- 
tent, the same is true of most cotton 
textile equities. Enterprises in this 
group would receive substantial Gov- 
ernment orders in the event of war, 
but otherwise they may find rather 
difficult times ahead for a while due 
to the adverse trends which are de- 
veloping in prices, and probably in 
unit demand levels. 


Air Transport Issues 


Air transport issues are also in an 
unfavorable position at present, and 
their status is not likely to be im- 
proved by rearmament, but actual 
war would prevent some of the bank- 
ruptcies or mergers which must 
otherwise take place, for it would 
raise load factors from their present 
subnormal levels. The situation 
among shipbuilders varies; those 
which have been fortunate enough to 
obtain a large volume of tanker 
orders, or of conversion and repair 
work, are doing well even now 
whereas others are lagging. All 
would be stimulated by war or an in- 
tensive naval construction program, 
but this stimulus would fall far below 
the levels reached in the last war. 

Machine tool producers have ample 
idle capacity which they could use 
very productively on war work. They 
are likely to get an_ increasing 
amount of this type of business even 
if our relations with Russia deterio- 


2 


rate no further. The railroads have 
favorable prospects with respect to 
their freight business, which is by far 
their most important source of in- 
come, but an outbreak of war would 
bring greater passenger volume and 
end the losses being suffered in this 
division today by most roads. 








New Era Values 





Continued from page 3 








that one company has expanded sub- 
stantially, while a competitor has not, 
does not necessarily prove that the 
former is more alert and progressive. 
nor that it will be more profitable in 
days to come. This may very well 
be true, particularly if the new facili- 
ties permit more modern production 
methods and thus reduce costs. How- 
ever, depreciation charges must be 
accrued against the additional assets 
in good times and bad, and under de- 
pression conditions this burden on 
earnings may more than offset the 
advantages of added capacity or more 
efficient equipment. 

The depreciation factor is of par- 
ticular importance due to the high 
level of costs prevailing during the 
past several years. The National In- 
dustrial Conference Board recently 
estimated that an industrial building 
which could be put up at a cost of 
$3.20 per square foot before the war 
now costs $15.20 per foot. Accord- 
ing to the American Iron and Steel 
Institute, the cost on March 1 of this 
year of blast furnaces, open-hearth 
furnaces and sheet and strip mills was 
about double the 1936-39 average, 
while the cost of a new pipe mill had 
risen by 153 per cent. To build an 
oil refinery with a capacity of 10,000 
barrels a day now involves an outlay 
of $17 million compared with only 
$10 million as recently as 1941. 

Thus, an enterprise which has not 
materially expanded its investment in 
physical assets within the past several 
years may actually enjoy an advan- 
tage over competitors which have 
done so, assuming of course that the 
facilities of the organization in ques- 
tion are adequate in relation to poten- 
tial markets and are not obsolete. But 
all companies which had attained any 
appreciable size before the war are 


currently enjoying a bonanza from 
the use of the prewar assets, since 
the earning power of these facilities 
has grown with the rise in the price 
level while depreciation charges based 
on original cost have not changed. 
The oil industry is particularly for- 
tunate in this respect. The 1947 an- 
nual report of Standard Oil of Indiana 
noted that “Reported earnings are 
necessarily based on the actual book 
costs of crude-oil reserves and plant 
facilities. However, the industry’s 
crude-oil reserves were discovered, 
on the average, more than a decade 
ago, when costs of exploration and 
wildcatting or of purchased produc- 
ing properties were about a third as 
high as those prevailing today, and 
when the average cost of drilling 
wells was less than half the present 
figure. Also, plant facilities were 
built over a long period of years and 
their average construction costs were 
far below those now prevailing.” In 
future years, of course, earnings of 
the oil industry and all other groups 
making large plant expenditures at 
today’s high prices will be burdened 
with larger amortization charges. 


Competition Discouraged 


The fact that plant and equipment 
costs are at record levels now acts to 
discourage the growth of competition 
from new enterprises unless they are 
fortunate enough to acquire Govern- 
ment-built plants at a substantial dis- 
count, as Kaiser-Frazer and several 
other Kaiser enterprises have done. 
Through June 30, 1947, war produc- 
tion facilities costing over $2 billion 
had been sold for $930 million; and 
surplus industrial machinery and 
equipment, including metalworking 
equipment, with an original cost of 
$2.6 billion, had been sold for $1.4 
billion. The resulting saving of $2.3 
billion to the purchasers of these 
items, while important to them, indi- 
vidually, is a small part of total plant 
investment in recent years. 

From 1939 through 1947, over 
$70 billion was spent by American 
business for new plant and equip- 
ment, not including war surplus 
items. Some of this outlay, particu- 
larly the large portion made since 
1945, may eventually turn out to have 
been spent unwisely. But even where 
this is true, the enterprises concerned 
will not be unduly handicapped if 
their outlays have been accomplished 
without increasing funded or current 
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ebt. It is almost impossible to con- 
eve of a decline in the price struc- 
ure to prewar levels, and thus facili- 
ties acquired in all but the most re- 
ent years should continue indefinite- 
ly—though in lesser degree than at 
present—to provide the advantages 
inherent in ownership of assets with 
a cost below the sums which would 
be needed in order to replace them. 
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Natural Gas Industry 





Concluded from page 7 








iced by the natural gas enterprises. 
New entrants into the field are in the 
yan of this expansion move. Trans- 
Continental Pipeline proposes to 
wuld transmission lines to New York 

‘ity, supplying 340 million cubic feet 
laily to utilities in New York, Penn- 
sylvania, and New Jersey. Texas 
‘astern Transmission, owner of the 
‘Big’ and “Little Big Inch,” plans 
o sell to distributors in the Philadel- 
hia area. Panhandle Eastern Pipe- 
ine, one of the established companies, 
is also attempting to extend its op- 
rrations to the eastward. In the 
Vest, supplies to the coast will be 
onsiderably increased by the con- 
truction activities of El Paso Natu- 
ral Gas, while in the South, Southern 
‘atural Gas hopes to be able to de- 
iver 50 per cent more gas in 1950 
han it does today. 

The rapid spread of pipelines has 
ometimes caused delivery difficulties 
n winter months when loads are at 
heir peak and sufficient supplies can- 
lot be put through transmission lines 
0 meet customers’ needs. This situ- 
ition was especially noticeable in the 
performances of Columbia Gas Sys- 
em and of Consolidated Natural Gas 
luring the first and second quarters 
vf 1948, 
30th of these corporations expanded 
heir facilities last winter, expecting 
lcreased quantities of gas from their 
uppliers; however, the severity of 
ne winter created an extra strain on 
nese companies and they were un- 
ble to deliver adequate supplies in 
le face of extraordinary demand. 
olumbia Gas and Consolidated 
‘atural Gas had to resort to the use 
f manufactured gas in this period 
ith the result that earnings for the 
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CHARTS 
& MAPS 


For All Phases of 


Business Activity 


EDWARD WILLMS CoO. 


7 East 42nd Street 
New York 17, N. Y. 




















THE TEXAS COMPANY 


An extra dividend payable in 


capital stock of this company of one (1) 
share for each forty (40) shares out- 
standing has been declared this day, pay- 
able on November 15, 1948 to stock- 
holders of record as shown by the books 
of the company at the close of business on 
September 27, 1948. No fractional shares 
will be issued. Scrip certificates will be 
issued in lieu thereof. Stock and scrip 
certificates will be mailed. 


L. H. LINDEMAN 
Treasurer 








ExTRA DIVIDEND 








September 17, 1948 














first half of 1948 were not as high 
as expected. To eliminate this bottle- 
neck, additional pipelines from gas 
fields are planned. 

Although there have been some 
shortages in the delivery of natural 
gas, the situation has not been due 
to inadequate reserves. It has been 
created by the lack of sufficient trans- 
mission facilities. Current estimates 
are that reserves total 166 trillion cu- 
bic feet, approximately a thirty-year 
supply at the current rate of with- 
drawal, and upward revisions are 
constantly being made. Last year’s 
consumption of 5.6 trillion cubic feet 
was only half the size of new discov- 
eries, which added 11 trillion feet to 
known reserves. 
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STOCKHOLDER 
RELATIONS 


FINANCIAL WORLD, the pioneer 
in stockholder relations, is the out- 
standing leader of its field with the 
largest circulation of all financial 
magazines (33,160 ABC)— its $18 
annual subscription rate is highest 
in its field. 


Alert managements of corporations 
recognize the need for keeping ac- 
tive investors posted on their finan- 
cial affairs through consistent adver- 
tising—by means of dividend no- 
tices, annual report advertising and 
institutional messages. 
During 1946 and 1947 Financial World 
carried more pages of annual report 
advertising, and more dividend 
notices, than any other magazine. 
More and more corporations are 
earmarking a small part of their an- 
nual advertising appropriation for 
a moderate campaign in financial 
publications to both maintain and 
expand the investor interest in their 
shares. 


Send for New Study: 


“A Follow Through for 
BETTER STOCKHOLDER RELATIONS" 


FINANCIAL WORLD 


FOUNDED 1902 


86 TRINITY PL. QM) NEW YORK 6 
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Keep Your Investments Adjusted 
to CHANGING CONDITIONS 





Personalized Supervision Solves 
Your Problem 


After all, handling investments is a business in itself, 
a supplemental business carried on by the investor for 
the purpose of increasing his income, adding to his prin- 
cipal, and safeguarding his future. No business can be 
successful if carried on in a haphazard manner. Knowledge 
and experience are essential to its planning and operation if 
capital is to be conserved and an adequate income derived. 


Without guidance in a world of swiftly changing develop- 
ments the investor is like a mariner without a compass. 
Few investors have the time or training to plan and 
supervise their programs personally and many have found 
a happy solution to their problem by turning the task 
over to us. 


eeceoececeeeeeee oe * 


| 
Mail this coupon for fur- : 
ther information, or bet- 
ter still send us a list of | 
your holdings and let us | 
explain how our Person- | 
alized Supervisory Service . 
will point the way to | 
better investment results. | 

| 
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FINANCIAL WORLD RESEARCH BUREAU 
86 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 


—) Income 
It is understood that I incur no obligation by this request. 


The investor who follows a planned 
program under the guidance of our Staff 
has the assurance that all new develop- 
ments and potential influences are being 
constantly appraised with respect to 
their possible effects on his individual 
investment program. Changes in invest- 
ment policy or in specific issues are 
recommended only after careful study 
of every pertinent factor. 


Keen discrimination is required to de- 
termine the issues which have the best 
prospects for income and long term 
capital appreciation. It is a problem re- 
quiring the knowledge and experience of 
an organization devoting its full time 
to the analysis and determination of 
security values. 


High Renewal Rate 


Convincing evidence of the value of our personal super- 
visory service is to be found in the high rate of renewals 
year after year. Many clients have been subscribers to 


our service continuously from five to twenty years. 


You, too, should follow the example of these successful 
investors and enroll for personal investment supervision 
with Financial World Research Bureau. The fee is sur- 


prisingly moderate. 


(] Please send me the pamphlet “A Personalized Supervisory Service 
for the Investor.” 


| 

| 

| 

TC I enclose a list of my present holdings with original purchase prices | 

and would like to have you explain whether your service would | 
be adaptable to my problem and if so, what the cost will be for 

supervision. My objectives are | 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 


() Capital Enhancement C0 Safety 
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Street News 





SEC order to Public Service adheres technically 


to bidding formula, while permitting negotiation 


he amount of new capital the 

Public Service Electric & Gas 
management expects to raise by its 
much-kicked-around preferred stock 
is just a drop in the bucket of funds 
the utility industry as a whole is 
raising, but still it represents about 
the most interesting piece of financ- 
ing to be done since the bidding sys- 
tem came into effect. Offhand, it 
might seem that people antagonistic 
to the bidding system should welcome 
the breakdown of that system in this 
instance. The first time bids were 
submitted—early in the summer—the 
management didn’t even open the en- 
velopes. The second time—a few 
weeks later, it opened and rejected 
both bids. In both cases the manage- 
ment acted on the advice of an emi- 
uent Philadelphia investment banker, 
a former president of the Investment 
Bankers Association, highly respected 
in his profession and a man who had 
much more to lose by competitive 
bidding than he possibly could have 
gained. 

Morgan Stanley & Co. submitted 
exactly the same bid the second time 
as it did earlier (when the bids were 
“scrapped,” even though they were 
unopened). This failure of the bidding 
system would have been a great vic- 
tory for the opponents of the system 
if the SEC had said “Very well, Pub- 
lic Service, you may now negotiate a 
sale with your traditional bankers.” 
What the SEC said was that it would 
be all right to negotiate a deal but 
the spirit of competition must be pre- 
served. 

After the management has shopped 
around, it is a matter of indifference 
to the SEC whether a deal is made 
on a “best efforts” basis or whether 
the successful group makes a firm 
commitment. The SEC is credited, 
with a bit of cleverness in issuing its 
order to the management. It wasn’t 
making any concession to the tradi- 
tional banker principle. 

Now what is worrying the bankers 
is this: If the stock is distributed on 
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a “best efforts” basis and if the offer- 
ing is a success (as few preferred 
stock offerings have been lately) that 
might be seized upon as a formula 
for all future utility preferred stock 
offerings. Then it would be a matter 
of bidding on the amount of compen- 
sation wanted for a distribution job. 

That would be the final step toward 
scrapping the intricate machinery ‘of 
investment banking, which has kept 
many families high in the economic 
and social scale for generations. If 
distribution of the P. S. E. & G. 
stock on an agency basis is unsuccess- 
ful, it would hurt the company’s 
credit, say the impartial observers. 
Then the SEC might be confronted 
with a major problem in all this 
finessing—whether to back down on 
its theory of what is the right ratio 
of debt to stock in a public utility 
capital setup. 


Three newspapermen were seat- 
ed in the lounge car of the new 
Twentieth Century Limited when it 
made its trial run to Poughkeepsie 
and back to Grand Central. A quar- 
ter hour out of the terminal, a stone 
crashed against the port side of the 
car. These were afternoon news 
men. The smart morning paper men 
were up forward, either talking to the 
engine crew or monopolizing the 
train telephone service to report 
something that should have been 
written at the office two hours earlier. 
The chief engineer of the Central 
was in the car where the stone had 
landed. He was most anxious to 
point out that not a single fragment 
of glass had entered the car. Peo- 
ple are suspicious under such condi- 
tions. Was it a plant to prove that 
on the new Twentieth Century all 
contingencies had been foreseen? 
Did some spiteful competitor stage 
the incident? Or did some kid want 
the credit of throwing the first rock 
at the New Twentieth Century? 
The answer is yet to be supplied. 
But the morning newspapermen who 





11-YEAR 
STOCK 
RECORD 


Of All (979) Common Stocks 
on New York Stock Exchange 


(1) Tells you each year's High and Low 
Market Prices for the past I! years. 


(2) Tells you each year's Earnings for the 
past II years. 


(3) Tells you each year's Dividends paid 
during the past I! years. 


(4) Tells you what Stock Splits were made 
and when, during the past II years. 


(5) Shows Earnings and Dividends AD- 
JUSTED TO REFLECT STOCK SPLITS 
since 1937—to July 1948. 


(6) Includes NEW LISTINGS on New York 
Stock Exchange to July 1948. 


The above useful tabulations, first published 
serially in FINANCIAL WORLD, were re- 
vised to July 1948, and are now reprinted in 
book form, 52 pages, 8x12 inches, paper covers. 
Price $1.50 alone; or only $1 ADDED to your 
FINANCIAL WORLD subscription at $15, 
if mailed before Oct. 1, 1948. 
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GOTHAM HOsIERY 
CoMPANY, Inc. 
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GOTHAM > 
GOLD STRIPE 
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BEAUTIFUL STOCKINGS 





New York, September 20, 1948. 


: The Board of Directors of the 
Gotham Hosiery Company, Inc., § 
at a meeting held today, declared 
the following dividends on its 
# Common Stock: 

Regular quarterly dividend of 
40 cents per share, payable No- 
vember 1, 1948 to stockholders of 
record at the close of business 
October 15, 1948. 

Extra dividend of 50 cents per 
share, payable December 15, 1948, 
to stockholders of record at the 
H close of business December 1, 1948. 
: WILLIAM FELSTINER, § 
- Secretary & 
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ARIZONA 


Beautifully and completely furnished new 2- 
bedroom home, large jiving room with wood burn- 
ing fire place, attached garage, centre] automatic 
gas heat, insulated, landscaping. Walled patio. 
Best restricted residential location with view of 
desert and mountains, year around climate, 4,000- 
ft. elevation. $15,750. Some terms. Details on 
request. 
MRS. EDNA C. NOCKELS, Owner 
2004 9th Street 


Douglas, Arizona 
FLORIDA 
BEAUTIFUL HOME ON CLEARWATER BAY 


295 feet water front with concrete sea wall. 
Grounds artistically landscaped. Italian Mediter- 
ranean architecture designed for comfortable liv- 
ing. Basement and first floor reinforced concrete. 
Floors—terrazo, Sienna marble and oak. Sand- 
stone verandas. Marble stairway and Otis elevator 
to second floor. Tile roof. Spacious drawing room 
and dining room, 8 bedrooms, 6 baths, 3-car 
garage. Hot water heat throughout. Electric wall 
heaters and solar water heater. Priced at fraction 
of original investment. Shown by appointment 
only. Furnished. $90,000.00. 


Owner, P. O. Box 358, Dunedin, Florida 
GEORGIA 


MOST UNUSUAL INVESTMENT 
OPPORTUNITY EVER OFFERED 


Peaches—pecans—timber—Owner, no children, or 
could not be bought. Young orchards—earning 
value over million—$435,000. Minimum buyer’s 
own money—$60,000 cash—then $20,000 in two 
payments—farm pay balance. Due pay for itself 
few yrs.—then due net $50,000- $75,000 yr. for 
generations. More cash—less price. 1960 acres 
fully equipped. National reputation. Owner 
always live near—assist buyer. No encumbrance. 
Brokers protected. 


A. D. WILLIAMS, Owner 
Yatesville, Ga. 




















NEW JERSEY 





ACCOUNT of age am selling farm in Northern 
New Jersey near Delaware River, twenty-six 
acres, eleven-room house, bath- shower, two or 
more windows and running water in each bed- 
room, hardwood floors, large barn and other 
buildings, one-half mile from regulation nine- -hole 
golf course, telephone, electricity, boating, im- 
proved road, daily mail delivery. Price 30,000. 
At present, house could not be replaced for this 


amount. 
FRED J. REINHARDT 
R.D.1, Port Jervis, N. Y. 


NEW YORK 








FOR the retired business man who wants to get 
away from city—yet within easy plane and train 
distance from New York area. Georgian-style 
brick veneer house. : 





Built in 1941. Five bed- 
rooms, three baths, servants’ quarters, two-car 
garage attached. Oil heat. Beautifully land- 
scaped on 1% acres of land. Extremely reason- 
able price. 

Write P. O. Box 97, 
Waverly, New York 
DOBBS FERRY. 8-rm_ house, nr_ excellent 


schools on beautifully landscaped 34 acre plot in 
exclusive residential district. Formerly part of 
adjoining 25-acre estate, 3 bedrooms, 2 baths; 
maid’s room and bath; large glass sun porch, 
storm windows and screens, insulated, modern 
kitchen; extras include Bendix automatic washer 
and refrigerator. Taxes $350, heat $330 for full 
year. Owner transferred. Sacrifice $22,000. 
Clarke, 85 Myrtle Avenue, 
Dobbs Ferry, N. *Y. 








39 Minutes from Grand Central Station—small 
farm of 8 acres in the heart of the village, 
within walking distance of, shopping center, 
movies, etc. English Fieldstone House, beau- 
tifully "landscaped, consisting of 12 rooms, 4 
baths, farm cottage, cow barn, 3 stanchions, 
chicken houses, garages and other buildings. 
Live stock consisting of laying hens and 
broilers, ducks, 3 cows—all within 5 minutes 
walking distance of the Railroad Station. 
Principals only. For further details contact: 
Box No. 551, efo : fuameeanes World, 86 Trinity 
Place, N. ¥. ¢ 
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kept most other people away from the 
train telephone missed the incident 
entirely. 


The mighty Niagara Hudson 
Power and Consolidated Edison sys- 
tems are indebted to the Rochester 
Gas & Electric management for its 
fight to the finish with the Public 
Service Service Commission on the 
question whether that body has the 
right to require write-offs in plant 
account as a condition to approval of 
security issues. The Street has 
watched the two greater systems 
yield to the commission for the sake 
of harmony and to save time in their 
financing programs and the Street 
had hoped that some utility would 
have gumption enough to stand up 
and make a fight of it. Rochester’s 
victory in the high court is expected 
to make life a lot easier for the ma- 
jor systems. 








Farm Subsidies 





Concluded from page 4 








The farmer delivers his commodity 
to the Government or turns over a 
warehouse receipt and receives his 
loan. Within a definite time period 
he may order the crop sold, filing an 
order with his county agent, and re- 
ceives from the Government a check 
for the difference between the loan 
and the selling price. The procedure 
is just about the same as that fol- 
lowed by an investor or trader in clos- 
ing out a stock commitment, except 
that if the farmer does not decide 
to sell before the expiration of the 
time limit the Government closes it 
out or holds the commodity off the 
market until it deems it best to sell 
or otherwise dispose of it. In the 
event of a loss after the expiration 
of the farmer’s control over the col- 
lateral the loss is borne by the Gov- 
ernment—which again means the tax- 
payer. But the losses thus entailed 
do not appear in the Department of 
Agriculture’s tabulations of Govern- 
ment payments. 

The price support law contains still 
another assurance to the consumer 
that he need not expect any rapid 
drop in the cost of living as reflected 


-in those commodities of farm origin. 


That is the proviso that while th 
Secretary of Agriculture may rais 
support levels at any time, there sha 
not be a drop of more than 5 pe 
cent in any one year during th 
transition from wartime levels ¢ 
permanent support levels. Shoulj 
any decrease of more than 5 per cen 
be indicated under the new _ lon 
range formula (which establishes th 
most recent ten years as the base pe 
riod) that decrease will have to bh 
spread over the years, 5 per cent a 
a time. All of which is good new 
for the farmer but not comforting t 
the taxpayer who must continue t 
pay high prices for commodities o 
farm origin, while putting up the bil 
lions to be doled out to the farmer. 


“3 & 10s” 











Concluded from page 5 








Murphy store, then mostly located 11 
Pennsylvania, also increased betweet 
1929 and 1932, while the number o 
stores themselves increased 12 pe 
cent. Other chains to show sales in- 
creases between 1929 and 1932 were 
W. T. Grant, third largest chain 
(next to Woolworth and Kresge) 
and J. J. Newberry Company, a me- 
dium-sized chain operating in 45 
states. 


Margins Stable 


It has been mostly the high level 
of employe wages and other operat- 
ing costs which has prevented the 
chain stores from realizing _ better 
gains in profits, percentagewise, from 
their increased volume of sales. 
Over the long term, however, operat- 
ing margins are relatively stable. 
Two of the best in this regard are 
S. S. Kresge and Woolworth, reflect- 
ing steady growth in sales per store, 
while Grant, Green and Murphy also 
have favorable records of maintain- 
ing profit margins within a fairly nar- 
row range. Grant and Neisner have 
always operated on smaller profil 
margins than the other chains. 

Although operating margins wil 
continue to be somewhat restricted 
by high costs, the variety chain issue: 
have attraction for their good yields 
in a relatively stable segment of the 
merchandising industry. 
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Stocks on major exchanges normally sell 
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Cons. Natural Gas ...... $1 11-15 10-15 
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Contl. Insur. (N.Y.)..50c 10-15 9-30 
Corroon & Rey. $1 pf. A 25c 10-1 9-22 
Davidson Bros. ........ 10c 10-25 10- 1 
Derby Oil (Kan.) ..... 40c 12-15 12-1 
Detroit Edison ........ 30c 10-15 10- 1 
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able 314% pf. .......... 87%4c 11-1 10-11 
are Kan. City So. Ry. 4% pf..$1 10-15 9-30 
Kirkland Lake Gold M...2c 11-1 9-30 
lect-9 Knapp Monarch ....... 15c 9-30 9-21 
tore™ Laclede Gas Light ...... 5c 10-7 9-27 
also Lamson & Sessions..... 30c 10-2 9-21 
. f@lehman Corp. ......... 30c 10-8 9-27 
fain-M Lit Bros. 6% pf....... $1.50 10-1 9-20 
nat-@ MacAndrews & Forbes.50c 10-15 9-30 
have. Do 6% pf. ........ $1.50 10-15 9-30 
Ft Maracaibo Oil Exp. ....15c 10-15 10-1 
TOMB Miami Copper ......... 50c 10-14 9-29 
Midwest Pipe & Supply.15c 10-15 10- 4 
will Morrell (J.) & Co....37%c 10-30 10- 9 
ted Natl. Bond & Share....15¢ 10-15 9-30 
ictedM Natl. Fuel Gas ........ 20c 10-15 9-30 
‘suesMm National Lock ......... 25c 10-25 10-1 
elds Natl. Mfg. & Strs...... 25c 10-15 10-1 
vi Lee See: 7 ee ElS5c 10-15 10- 1 
th 


——— 








Company 
Newberry (J. J.) 

ke eee cree 933%4c 
No. Am. Rayon A&B...75c 


Northern States Pwr. (Minn. 


frre errs 90c 
Do $4.80 pf......... $1.20 
Northrop Aircraft ..... 25c 
Novadel-Agene ........50c 


Old Poindexter 5% pf..25c 
Old Town Rubber & 


Cee 83 Fes, ccd 30c 
Otis Elevator ......... 50c 
Pacific Gas & El....... 50c 
Park & Tilford ........ 75c 
Philadelphia Co. ....... 15c 

2, ae $1.50 
Philadelphia Electric ...30c 

Sg eee ae 25c 
Pitts. Screw & Bolt....15c 

1 pte ise ee E20c 


Polaris Mining ......... 

Pond Creek Pocahontas. ri 
Pyle National ......... 25c 
Rotary Elec. Steel ..... 50c 
Rubenstein (H.) $1 A..25c 


Safeway Stores ........ 25c 
i 2 ne $1.25 
Seaboard Finance ...... 45c 
ee are 65c 
Shamrock Oil & Gas...40c 


So. Am. Gold & Plat..12%c 


Southern Cal. Edison.37%c 
Do 4.48% pf......... 28c 
Do 4.56% pf....... 28'4c 

South. Colorado Pr...17%c 

So. New Eng. Tel... .$1.50 

Sterchi Bros. Strs. ....25c 

Stix, Baer & Fuller 
| ee 4334c 

Sunbeam Corp. ........ 50c 

Superheater Co. ....... 25c 


Superior Portland Cem..25 
Texas & Pacific Ry...... $1 
Thor Corp. 
Tung-Sol Lamp Wks.... 
Twin Coach $1.50 pf..37%c 


United Drill & Tool B.10c 
a | OF eee 15c 
United Lt. & Rys. 
Sk eae 
De Gaete gh........ 53c 
eae... 
United Milk Products. .25c 
U. S. Smelt. & Ref... ..50c 
si Fee 87 %e 
Vert-Camaguey Sugar. .50c 


West Penn El. $7 A..$1.75 
West Va. Pulp & P....E$2 


Accumulations 


Canadian Vickers 
a Serene $70.00 
Cina Gas 7% pif...... $1 


No. States Pr. 7% pf..$1.75 
i: 3, Serer $1.50 
United Dyewood 
ee PED et $1.75 
Stock 


Am. Light & Traction... .* 


Ferro Enamels ........ 0% 
Rotary Elec. Steel :...10% 
ri oS BE 24% 


United Light & Railways.+ 


Pay- 
able 


11- 1 
10- 1 
) 

10-15 
10-15 
10-13 
10- 1 
10- 1 


10- 1 
10-29 
10-15 
11- 5 
10-25 
11- 1 
9-30 
9-30 
10-21 
10-21 
10- 9 
10- 1 
10- 1 
10-15 
10- 1 
10- 1 
10- 1 
10-10 
10-10 
10- 1 
10- 1 
10-31 
10-31 
10-31 
10-15 
10-15 
11-12 


9-30 
9-30 
10-15 
9-30 
9-30 
10-11 
12- 1 
10- 1 
11- 1 
11- 1 


11- 1 
11- 1 
11- 1 
10- 1 
10-15 
10-15 
11- 1 
9-30 
10-15 


11- 1 
11-15 
10-20 
10-20 


10- 1 


ll- 1 
12-20 
12-29 
11-15 
10-21 


Hldrs. 
of 
Record 


10-16 
9-23 


9-30 
9-30 
10- 6 
9-22 
9-20 


9-24 
10- 4 
9-30 
10-22 
10- 1 
10- 1 
9- 1 
9- 1 
9-30 
9-30 
9-22 
9-23 
9-20 
10- 8 
9-23 
9-16 
9-16 
9-23 
9-23 
9-18 
9-22 
10- 5 
10- 5 
10- 5 
9-30 
9-30 
10-29 


9-15 
9-20 
10- 5 
9-20 
9-27 
9-28 
11-16 
9-22 
10-12 
10-12 


10-15 
10-15 


9-30 
12- 3 
12-15 

9-27 

9-28 


*One share of Detroit Edison Co. for each 75 


shares of Am. Lt. & Traction. 


Amer. 


+ One share of 
Light & Traction for each 50 shares of 


United Light & Railways Co. held. E—FExtra. 
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CHARTS 
& MAPS 


For All Phases of 
Business Activity 


7 East 42nd Street 
New York 17, N. Y. 





EDWARD WILLMS CoO. 








































MISSOURI 








ST. LOUIS, MO., SUBURBS 


$27,000 BARGAIN 
Brick Colonial, 6-room, 1% 


automatic gas hot water. 
floor with large closets. 
ample storage. 
self-storing screens. 
range, G.E. 7 cu. ft. 
washer. 


In private subdivision of 12 homes, no through 
20 minutes 
City bus service, 


street, off main highway, 

business district of St. Louis. 
10 cents fare, 45 minutes downtown. 
Lot 165x170 deep, having huge, 


on each side — excellent 


walking distance. Taxes under $200. 


House large enough for a senior executive and 
Will accept $11,000, 4%, 
first*deed. Selling reason — transfer takes effect 


priced for a junior. 


in 4 months. 


Write — C. B. STOFFREGEN 
4 Haddington Ct., Clayton, Mo. 


tiled bath, 23x12 
living room, full dining and kitchen (tiled) with 
breakfast nook. Home 2 years old, steel joist 
on poured concrete foundation, plastered painted 
walls, 2-car basement garage, Moduflow gas heat, 
Large bedrooms second 
Attic floored, giving 
Aluminum storm windows and 
Price includes new G.E. 
refrigerator and Bendix 


from 


old trees. 
Delightful, congenial neighbors — doctors’ homes 
Catholic and _ public 
schools, 5 minutes by car; stores within 5-minutes 



























BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 










LARGE POULTRY FARM 
Modern Breeder — Hatchery 
Fully Equipped and Stocked 


bred for 
family modern 
house — 
Re- 


140 acres, 7,000 breeders, R. I. Reds 
color sexing. Dwelling, 2 or 3 i 
home. Modern hot water brooder 
capacity: 
modeled barn for 2,000 layers. 
shed, 72 by 42 feet. 


rake, field hay baler, ete. 
Land very fertile, 70 acres _ tillable, 
seeded to grass produce 150 tons hay. 
in pasture. 


FOR $100,000 


HOMER ROWELL 
GROVELAND, MASS. 


(near Haverhill) 


20,000 chickens or 5,000 layers. 
Metal storage 
Incubators, 32,000 capacity. 
Three good tractors, plows, harrows, mower, hay 
80 range shelters. 
50 acres 
70 acres 
Excellent possibilities for beef cattle. 


A Good Business Investment 




















RESTAURANT - BAR 
MASSACHUSETTS 


Modern restaurant-bar on busy main highway: 
4 acres of land, including modern house nearby; 
area ideal for tcurist cabins; doing about $75,000 
Price, $60,000. half cash. Box No. 550, 
Place, 


yearly. 
c/o Financial 
New York 6, N 


World, 8 Trinity 
ie # 
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STOCK FACTOGRAPHS 








Austin, Nichols & Co., Inc. 


The Glidden Company 








: Earn & Price Ra (ANO 
Data revised to September 22, 1948 a 
incorporated: 1919, Va., original business 24 
dates back to 1855. Office: North Third 18 
St. & Kent Ave., Brooklyn 11, N. Y. 12 
Annual meeting: Fourth Tuesday in July. 6 
Number of stockholders (January 23, 0 ST 
1947): Preference, 600; common, 2.000. $4 
Capitalization: Long term debt...... None $2 
— preference stock sasiemevtees 2 
RDP QUE. . wc wscencvcsicicd 76 8 ° ri = ; ° : 
Common stock (no par)........ 188,215 shs 194) °42_ "43 "44 "4546 “471988 











*No par; convertible into common share- 
for-share; callable at $20 a share. 

Business: Distributes wines and liquors and also several 
related beverage specialties. Owns or contracts for exclusive 
distribution of many well-known domestic and imported brands. 
Approximately 40% of sales normally comprise liquors put out 
under company’s own brand names. 

Management: Experienced. 


Financial Position: Fair. Working capital April 30, 1948, 
$3.9 million; ratio, 2.4-to-1; cash, $592,399. Book value of com- 
mon stock, $10.58 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments on present preferred 1946 to 
date; none on common. 

Outlook: Sales normally follow the general trend of de- 
mand for alcoholic beverages. Operating costs are high, and 
the company has yet to demonstrate its ability to operate 
profitably in a period of high prices and keen competition. 

Comment: Both classes of stock are speculative. 


EARNINGS RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON 
Years ended Apr. 30 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 
Earned per share., D$1.89 D$1.15 D$0.12 $3.21 $3.92 $2.96 $2.91 $1.61 $1.04 
Price Range 
Calendar Years 1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 
PR ~ seeekesseees 3% Sle 3% 8% 9% 138% 20% 25% 12% 
RO Gubaasessunes 1% 1% 1% 1% 2% 7 10% 10% 5% 
D—Deficit. 





Brown Shoe Company, Inc. 





& Price Range (BWS) 


PRICE RANGE 


Earnin 
50 


Data revised to September 22, 1948 


Incorporated: 1913, New York (predecessor 
established in 1878). Office: 1600 Wash- 











ington Ave., St. Louis 3, Mo. Annual Ss 
meeting: Second Thursday in January. 
Number of common stockholders (Novem- 
ber 15, 1947): 2,700. “Seal year ends Oct 1 
FR SHARE 

Capitalization: Long term debt...... None 
le ng stock $3.60 cum. ‘ ak 

rt Fran. 0.000 shs 3 : “ : : 
giana ad ($15 par)...... 494,700 shs 1940 “41 "42 ‘43 "44 "45 "46 1947 








*Redeemable at 106 through January $0. 
1949; 105% through January 30, 1950 

Business: The third largest domestic manufacturer of shoes, 
which are distributed throughout the U. S. and sold principally 
under the trade names Buster Brown for children; Brown- 
bilt for men and women; Roblee for men; Air-Step and Natu- 
ralizer for women. Shoes are both staple and styled, and are 
in the medium price class. 

Management: Experienced and capable. 

Financial Position: Very strong. Working capital October 
31, 1947, $20.6 million; ratio, 3.5-to-1; cash and Gov’t securi- 
ties, $5.3 million. Book value of stock, $40.58 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments on preferred since issuance; on 
common 1922 to date. 

Outlook: Narrowing margins indicate moderate downtrend 
in net, despite well-sustained dollar sales in face of rising 
consumer resistance to high prices. Acquisition of established 
midwestern plants improves unit sales prospects, and further 
strengthens the company’s strong industry position. 

Comment: Stock is a good income producer. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON 


Years ended Oct. 31 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 

Earned per share..... $1.01 $2.05 $1.87 $1.99 $1.59 $1.61 $4.86 $4.98 

Calendar Years 

ere 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1,20 2.00 
Price Range 

EGR: Cis wc reewdewexess 18% 18% 17% 21% 2456 38% 453% 36% 

OG dé sccunaecwnans> 13% 15 14% 14% 19% 22% 32% 25% 
*Adjusted for 2-for-1 split January, 1946. 


28 








: & Price GLN 
Data revised to September 22, 1948 aanet 
incorporated: 1917, Ohio, as successor 24 
a business originally established in 1875, 18 
Office: Union Commerce Bldg., Cleveland, 12 
Ohio. Annual meeting: Second Thursday 6 
in February. Number of stockholders (Dec. 0 TARNED PER SHARE $8 
31, 1947): Preferred, 3,287: common, $6 
12,500. $4 
Copltatlzntion: Lene. term debt tail . 
eferred stock 4 cum..... ‘ae ® ° * ° ’ ’ 
Common stock (no par)...--- 1.757.800 shs 1940 a) 2 G3 8 














*$50 par; callable at $52.50; converitble 
into 1.45 shares common. 


Business: Diversified operations include (1) manufacture of 
paints and varnishes, (2) chemicals and pigments, (3) metal 
refining, including metal powders, (4) naval stores, (5) vege- 
table oil and other food products, (6) soya bean processing. 

Management: Able and progressive. 


Financial Position: Good. Working capital October 31, 1947, 
$31.9 million; ratio, 3.1-to-1; cash and equivalent, $5.8 million; 
inventories, $28.1 million. Book value of common, $23.86 per 
share. 


Dividend Record: Regular preferred dividends. 
dividends 1920-21; 1926-27; 1929-30; 1933 to date. 


Outlook: Although reversal of inflationary price trends 
would subject company to inventory losses, this temporary 
and contingent factor is less important than prospect of con- 
tinued high demand levels for practically all of company’s 
products. 


Comment: Preferred is of investment grade. Common is 
among the better situated members of its group. 


Common 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON 











Years ended Oct. 31 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 
Earned per share...... $0.78 $1.54 $0.85 $0.94 $1.01 $1.06 $2.97 $7.00 
Calendar Years 
Dividends paid ...... 0.50 0.75 0.40 0.45 0.45 0.60 1.00 1.10 
Price Range 
SM. caadsises Sietens 9% 9 8 11% 125 19% 28% 26% 
5% 5% 6 7% 9% 12% 18% 17 
* Adjusted for 2-for-1 split October, 1947. 
Warner Bros. Pictures, Inc. 
; & Price (WB) 
Data revised to September 22, 1948 25 PRICE RANGE 
Incorporated: 1923, Delaware. Main office: c 
21 West 44th St., New York, N. Y. 
nnual meeting: Third Tuesday in Febru- 10 
ary, at Wilmington, Del. Approximate 5 
number of common stockholders (December, 0 EARNED PER SHARE 
1946): 29,300. cone $3 
Capitalization: Long term 4 
ges epee $18,720,317 $ 
Capital stock ($5 par)...... 7,402,180 shs 1940 ‘41 ‘42 ‘43 ‘44 ‘45 "46 1947 0 











Business: One of the leading motion picture organizations. 
Is thoroughly integrated and operates some 500 theatres in 
18 states and the District of Columbia. Owns a 37%% interest 
in a British theatre-operating corporation. 

Management: Experienced and progressive. 


Financial Position: Adequate. Working capital February 28, 
1948, $39.5 million; ratio, 2.3-to-1; cash and equivalent, $16.7 
million. Book value of stock, $17.42 per share. 


Dividend Record: Payments 1929-1930 and 1946 to date. 

Outlook: Production costs continue high and results of 
economy program are yet to develop. In common with the 
industry, company revenues are adversely affected by reduced 
theatre attendance, declining royalties, and curtailed foreign 
business. 

Comment: Shares are speculative. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK 





Years ended Aug. 26 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 
Earned per share..... $0.31 $0.68 $1.11 $1.06 $0.94 $1.34 $2.62 $3.03 
Calendar Years 
Dividends paid ...... None None None None None None 1.12% 1.50 
Price Range 
ey eee 2% 3 4% 1% 7% 17% 8 18% 
OS Gy eee 1 1% 2% 3% 5% 6% 15% 12 
*Adjusted for 2-for-1 split August 26, 1946. 
FINANCIAL WORLD 
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po Concluded from page 12 
EASE YUEN NSA 
r ook to appease Premier Stalin by 


ranting him almost complete free- 
lm of action. 

Mr. Roosevelt was even better in 
e appeasement technique than was 
amberlin, who was to _ have 
nought us world peace by granting 
mcessions to dictatorial Hitler. 
Roosevelt should have known that 
foviet policies always have been con- 
rary to our own—they were after 
Vorld War I and they continue so, 
or Russia did not change her colors 
















e of 
etal 
ege- 
sing. 


1947, ‘ 
ion; gust because her plans were not in 
per Harmony with those of her neighbor- 
ng tyrant, Hitler. 
mon # And Mr. Roosevelt’s successor, 
ends Marry S. Truman, has continued to 
rary ise the same technique of appease- 
cor gent. Only a few months ago he en- 
iny's ‘ © 6g ” 
learingly called Stalin “dear old Joe 
n is the very same Joe who is employ- 


g every possible underhand tactic to 


N lisunite our nation. 
1947 


s7.00 § We still haven’t learned from ex- 

110 Merience that it is safer to carry a 

ig stick than to be beguiled into a 

i7* false sense of security by striving to 

maintain friendship with a regime 

vhich has shown that its ideologies 

== Ere so diametrically opposed to our 
own. 

B) ) @ YVhen we should have exercised 


irmness of policy we weakly dis- 
layed tolerance. We could have 
ade peace terms as we wanted them 
3] | when we marched our troops into 
$1] Hermany we had told the Russians, 





=—J £nd firmly so, that we would remain 
ions. # Berlin. But we neglected to be 
Ss - tm and as a consequence the Rus- 
eres 


sans now consider us as “Uncle Sap.” 
his is the bitter price that we must 
ay for our blunders. 

Nevertheless, this nation still can 
gain its prestige in the eyes of the 
vorld by taking a firm stand now, 
ven if it means another war (al- 
hough it is unlikely that even Russia 
vould care to take up arms actively 
it this time). We have no other re- 
ourse in dealing with Russia’s ruth- 
ess leaders, but it will require a 
tronger leadership than that which 
Nas offered by our late President or 
han that which is Truman’s to main- 
ain such a position. 
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STOCK 
1947 
$3.03 







6 1.50 





18% 
12 












Dividend Meetings 


ollowing are some of the impor- 

tant dividend meetings scheduled 
for the dates indicated. Meetings not 
infrequently are moved up a day or 
more or may be postponed. 


September 27: American Can; A. M. 
Byers; Consolidated Car Heating; Cook 
Paint & Varnish; Ekco Products ; Marshall 
Field; Oliver Corp.; Phillips-Jones ; Public 
Service Co. of Colo.; Quebec Power; 
Union Oil Co. of Cal. 

September 28: American Smelting & Re- 
fining; Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe. 
Ry.; Boston Edison; Detroit Michigan 
Stove; Gardner Denver; Hat Corporation 
of America; Hershey Chocolate; Horn & 
Hardart; Link Belt; McCall Corp.; Nor- 
folk & Western Railway; Pennsylvania 
Electric; Philadelphia Electric; Portland 
Gas Light; Reading Co.. 

September 29: Hercules Powder; G. 
tea Brewing ; Montana Power ; Parke, 

avis. 


September 30: Hendey Machine; Holly 
Sugar. 

October 1: American Viscose; Birtman 
Electric. 

October 2: Atlas Powder; Booth Fish- 
eries ; Central Power & Light. 

October 4: Adams-Millis; Anderson 
Clayton; California Water & Telephone; 
Rose’s 5, 10 & 25c Stores. 

October 5: Agnew-Surpass Shoe Stores, 
Ltd.; Cerro de Pasco Copper; Maytag Co. 








Broadcasting 





Concluded from page 14 








solution, but in any event the shift to 
higher bands would mean that all 
television stations operating on fre- 
quencies deleted would have to get 
new transmitters. Consequently some 
rather costly equipment would have 
to be scrapped. It is considered bet- 
ter, therefore, that the change should 
come somewhat soon while only a 
comparatively few television stations 
are in operation, which accounts for 
the FCC freeze on pending studio 
applications. 


Evolutionary Change 


In justice to the present tele- 
vision set owner and to the studio 
operator, however, it is expected that 
the change will be a matter of evolu- 
tion over a period of perhaps several 
years rather than a matter of months. 
Meanwhile the radio business as 
presently constituted should continue 
on a fairly even keel although further 
changes due to a greater swing to 
television may be expected later on. 





CORPORATE EARNINGS 





EARNED PER SHARE 


ON COMMON STOCK _ 1948 1947 

8 Months to August 31 
Caterpillar Tractor ..... $2.00 $2.20 
Chicago & South. Air Lns, 90.77 Sneak 
gt ee ert or 2.74 0.65 
U. S. Smelting & Refining 2.62 3.47 


32 Weeks to August 15 


Veeder-Root ............ 1.80 3.28 
12 Months to July 31 
National Bellas Hess .... 0.25 0.30 
9 Months to July 31 
Continental Motors ...... 0.85 D0.75 
a 8 eres 6.39 6.27 
7 Months to July 31 
Alabama Gt. South. R.R. 8.38 4.95 
Atchison Top. & Santa Fe 12.39 8.86 
Atlantic Coast Line R.R.. 9.34 6.28 
Bangor & Aroostook R.R.. 10.67 5.34 
Chesapeake & Ohio R.R... 2.06 2.64 
Cinn., N. Or., Tex. & Pac. 8.28 5.26 
Duluth South Shore & Atl. D3.70 D4.71 
Great Northern Ry....... 3.00 2.51 
Lehigh Valley R.R. ...... 0.52 D0.27 
Maine Central R.R....... 6.66 3.94 
Minneapolis & St. L. Ry.. = 1.32 1.81 
Missouri Pacific R.R..... 4.91 2.80 
Nashville, Chattanooga & 
eS rrr 3.47 2.19 
New York Central R.R... = 1.13 0.66 
New York, Chic. & St. L. 
es bee RR 20.42 8.72 
N. Y., Ontario & Western 
SOE ere eer D2.89 D2.66 
Norfolk & Western Ry... 3.68 3.26 
Pitts. & West Va. Ry.... 2.72 1.34 
Reading Company ....... 2.84 2.41 
St. Louis Southwest. Ry.. 29.80 23.75 
Southern Pacific Company 6.33 5.59 
ONE TIE ceesscnundes 6.73 3.74 
Western Maryland Ry.... 4.59 3.70 
Wheeling & Lake Erie Ry. 12.70 9.09 


6 Menths to July 31 


Associated Dry Goods.... 0.76 0.42 
Carson Pirie Scott ...... 7.42 9.84 
PeerEneG So bc asceces 1.20 1.90 
Permanente Cement ..... 1.09 1.24 
Re, he BENE enc ccicwas 1.04 0.78 
26 Weeks to July 31 

Abraham & Straus ...... 5.66 4.22 
Bloomingdale Bros. ...... 3.03 1.14 
3 Months to July 31 

Sheraton Corp. ......... 0.45 0.21 
12 Months to June 30 

Ballard & Ballard ...... .09 3.98 
Colorado Fuel & Iron.... 5.04 4.07 
Consolidated Grocers .... 2.85 3.85 
OS 9 Sa ee 0.76 2.90 
Eastern Sugar Assoc. ... 4.56 12.70 
Fulton Iron Works ..... ae 0.84 
Coodall-Sanford ......... 352 $4.61 
Gray Drug Stores ...... 2.11 2.72 
Harris-Seybold ......... 15.66 6.48 
WO GOI adie d oso awe de 0.18 0.19 
Jim Brown Stores ....... 0.50 D5.41 
ESE 3.99 6.95 
Menasco Manufacturing .. 90.01 D1.74 
Mid-West Refineries .. 0.88 0.47 
Natl. Mfrs. & Stores..... 6.04 7.24 
National Steel Car ...... *2.14 *1.50 
Sparks-Withington ...... 0.66 0.93 
a 2.76 3.24 
Tercmeten Cai... .. 2... 3.33 2.83 
United Wallpaper ....... D0.11 1.46 





*Canadian currency. 


#11 months to June 30. 
D—Deficit. 
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Bell & Howell Co. 





Earnings & Price Range (BHW) 


Data revised to September 22, 1948 a 
Incorporated: 190, Illinois. Office: 7100 
McCormick Road, Chicago 45, Illinois. 
Annual meeting: Third Wednesday in 
April. Number of stockholders (March 27, 
1948): Preferred, 300; common, 1,694. 
Capitalization: Long term debt....... None 
*Preferred stock 4%9% cum. 
ea eer 26,895 shs 
Common stock ($10 par)..... 462,375 shs 





EARNED PER SHARE % 
$2 


"44 45 "46 (1947 ’ 


1940 ‘41 


"42°43 














*Callable at 105 a share for sinking 
fund through March, 1954; 104% through 
March, 1954; otherwise at 107 a share 
through March 1, 1951; lower prices there- 
after. 

Business: A leading designer and manufacturer of precision- 
made motion picture and still cameras, projector equipment, 
sound and picture reproduction apparatus, micro-film recorders 
and viewers. In addition to professional users, products are 
sold in amateur field through 3,000 domestic dealers and repre- 
sentatives in all foreign countries. 


Management: Capable. 


Financial Position: Good. Working capital, December 31, 
1947, $7.8 million; ratio, 3.6-to-1; cash, $2.1 million; U. S. 
Government and other marketable securities, $48,300. Book 
value of common stock, $20.20 per share. 


Dividend Record: Payments on present stock 1945 to date. 


Outlook: Luxury nature of business makes revenues un- 
usually sensitive to cyclical changes in public purchasing power 
despite fair stability of demand from professional users of 
company’s products. 

Comment: Preferred is a good trade issue; common is still 
an unseasoned speculation. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON 


Years ended Dec. 31 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 

Earned per share..... $0.69 $0.84 $1.36 $1.51 $1.36 $1.29 $0.69 $4.89 

Dividends paid........ Not Reported 0.37 0.50 1,25 
Price Range 

DIM. cccacnccsaescees Listed N. Y. Stock Exchange ee 37 37 24% 

er eer ee ———— June, 1945 ————— pew 18 16% 16% 


*Adjusted for 25-for-1 stock split in 1945. 





Hecla Mining Company 





& Price Range (HL) 


PRICE RANGE 


Data revised to September 22, 1948 


Incorporated: 1891, Idaho; reincorporated 
1898, Washington. Office: Wallace, Idaho. ° 
Annual meeting: Fourth Thursday in May. 
Number of stockholders (March 1, 1948): 
5.605. 





Capitalization: Long term debt...... None $2 
Capital stock (25 cents par)..1,000,000 shs $1 
1940 ‘41 ‘42 ‘43 ‘44 ‘45 ‘46 1947 ‘ 











Business: Since exhaustion of principal property in 1944 
company has leased other small mines and operated a zinc- 
lead-silver tailings project in Idaho. Also owns 63% of Polaris 
Mining (silver) and 50% of Sullivan Mining (zinc-lead), both 
also located in Idaho and 33% of Resurrection Mining Co., 
Leadville, Colorado. Other small interests are not yet signi- 
ficant income producers. 


Management: Long associated with company. 

Financial Position: Satisfactory. Working capital December 
31, 1947, $3.4 million; ratio, 12.3-to-1; cash, $1.9 million; Gov’ts, 
$1.7 million. Book value of stock, $8.80 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments 1903 to date. 

Outlook: Significant improvement in earning power is un- 
likely except in the event of important success in development 
work at marginal properties, a wholly unpredictable factor. 

Comment: Stock involves a very substantial risk factor. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK 
Years ended Dee. 31 


1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 

Earned per share...... $0.87 $1.45 $1.05 $1.29 $1.40 $1.29 $1.20 

Dividends paid ........ 1,20 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 
Price Range 

er ere 6% 6% 7% 9% 18 19% 14% 

EO Be ee 45% 3% 4% 6% 8% 11% 9% 


General Cigar Co., Inc. 








& Price 


PRICE RANGE 






Data revised to September 22, 1948 50 


Incorporated: 1906, New York, as United 40 
Cigar Manufacturers Co. Present title 30 
adopted in 1917. Office: 119 West 40th 20 
Street, New York 18, N. Y. Annual meet- 10 
ing: Second Thursday in April. Number 0 
of stockholders (December 31, 1947): Pre- 
ferred, 1,096; common, 5,695. 
Capitalization: Long term debt...... None 
Preferred stock 7% cum. non- 

callable ($100 par).......... 50,000 shs 
Common stock (no par)........ 472,982 shs 


EARNED PER SHARE 








1940 1947 ’ 





41 "42 "43 "44 ‘45 46 





Business: Leading domestic manufacturer of medium and 
lower priced cigars, with production centered on the latter 
White Owl accounts for more than half of sales. Other lead 
ing brands are Wm. Penn, Van Dyck and Robert Burns, 

Management: Capable. 


Financial Position: Satisfactory. Working capital December 
31, 1947, $22.6 million; ratio, 3.0-to-1; cash, $2.0 million. Book 
value of common, $44.72 per share. 

Dividend Record: Regular payments on preferred; on com 
mon 1909 to date. 

Outlook: Sales volume normally reflects trends in consumer 
incomes. Company is strongly entrenched in its field. Prog- 
ressive merchandising policies and _ well-controlled costs 
should continue to sustain earnings at satisfactory levels. 

Comment: Preferred is closely held; common is a “business- 
man’s investment.” 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON 








Years ended Dec. 31 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 
Earned per share..... $2.16 $2.79 $2.36 $2.00 $1.30 $1.33 $2.76 $2.64 
Dividends paid ...... 2.00 2.25 2.25 2.00 1.25 1.25 1.75 1.50 
Price Range 
[et SRE GEN Reet es 22 22 21% 82% 2% 36 40% 33 
LGW ciscdsiceaartteee 12% 16 165% 20% 25% 27% 227% 23% 
John Morrell & Company 
& Price (MOL) 





Data revised to September 22, 1948 














ZPRICE RANGE 
Incorporated: 1936, Maine, as a consolida- [| 24 
tion of two companies of similar name. 18 
Business originally established in England 12 
in 1827 and first American branch in New 6 
York in 1865. Office: Ottumwa, Iowa. An- 0 $4 
nual meeting: March 15 at Portland, $3 
Maine. Number of stockholders (Decemver $2 
31, 1946): 2,790. $1 
Capitalization: Long term debt. .$7,500,000 0 
*Capital stock (no par)...... 800,000 shs 1940 ‘41 ‘42 ‘43 ‘44 '45 '46 1947 
*Majority controlled by those identified 
with the company. , 
Business: The fifth largest domestic meat packer. Special- 


izes in pork products, with large part of output marketed in 

packaged or canned form. Other items include butter, eggs 

and cheese; and dog food sold under the Red Heart brand. 
Management: Well qualified in its field. 


Financial Position: Good. Working capital November 1, 
1947, $19.4 million; ratio, 2.9-to-1; cash and Governments, $5.) 
million; inventories, $13.3 million. Book value of capital stock, 
$36.65 per share. 


Dividend Record: Payments 1929 to date. 








Outlook: Operations normally reflect trends in corn supplies 
and prices, which influence hog production and marketings 
Profit margins tend to narrow in periods of high produc 
prices, which stir consumer resistance. Company occupies 
strong trade position in its highly competitive industry. 

Comment: Capital stock is among the better grade issues it 
the meat packing group. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE 
Fiscal years ended 


OF CAPITAL STOCK 


about Oct. 31 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 
Earned per share.... $2.56 $2.19 $1.98 $2.17 $2.51 $1.20 $1.31 $1.80 
Calendar Years 
Dividends paid .... 1.387% 1.37% 0.87% 0.75 1,25 1,25 1.25 1.43 

Price Range 
TTA. ciccecatenees 22% 21% 21 185% 21 27 28 27% 
AM Sccnetennwanee 16% 17% 14% 15% 17% 20% 20 22 





*Adapted for a 2-for-1 split in 1947. 


FINANCIAL WORLD 
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STOCK FACTOGRAPHS 








Crown Zellerbach Corporation 


Hall (W. F.) Printing Company 


























Data revised to September 22, 1948 50 & Price (2B) 
Incorporated: 1924, Nevada. Office: 343 40 PRICE RANGE 
Sansome St., San Francisco 19, Calif. 30 
Annual meeting: Second Thursday in Au- 20 
gust. Number of stockholders (April 30, 10 
1947): Preferred, 9,834; common, 15,344. 0 =r $8 
Capitalization: Long term debt.$20,089,344 EARNED PER SHARE $6 
bef agen stock $4.20 cum. $4 
UN os veces dee <and < . 345,223 shs $2 
{Preferred stock $4.00 2nd 0 
cum. conv. (no par)....... 81,694 shs 1941 "42 ‘43 '44 '45 ‘46 '47 1948 
Common stock ($5 par)...... 2,646,200 shs 
Minority interest ............ $1,308,865 
7Callable at $105 through September 1, 1950; at $102.50 thereafter. Redeemable 


for sinking fund at $102.50 a share. {Callable at $102.50. Convertible into 3 common 
shares through September 1, 1951 and 2% common shares through September 1, 1959. 


Business: One of the three largest domestic units in the 
paper industry; company is thoroughly integrated. Sells 
its products directly to consumers, jobbers and other agencies. 
Of 676,149 ton 1947 output, 43% consisted of newsprint, 49% 
coarse papers and tissues, and 8% board products. 

Management: Experienced and progressive. 

Financial Position: Strong. Working capital April 30, 1948, 
$45.4 million; ratio, 4.2-to-1; cash and Government securities, 
$9.1 million. Book value of common, $28.09 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments on preferreds since issuance in 
1945; on common 1928-30 and 1937 to date. 

Outlook: Earnings should continue to compare favorably 
with prewar levels due to company’s improving competitive 
status and strong current and prospective demand for news- 
print and other paper products. 

Comment: Preferreds are of medium grade; 
speculative. 


common is 





*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON 
Years ended Apr. 30 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 
Earned per share..... $2.75 $2.86 4$2.13 $2.23 $1.97 $2.37 $5.22 $6.81 
Calendar Years 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 
Dividends paid ...... 1.25 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.10 1.70 

Price Range 
MN Sieuenvecetecaas 21% 15% 12% 17 22% 30% 40% 31% 
Be Ee ee 12 10 10 11% 15% 20% 25 25 

April 30 figures include year-end adjustments. 7fAfter contingency reserve of 88 

cents. Includes 15 cents debt retirement and postwar credits. 


& Price Ran; 


PRICE RANGE 


Data revised to September 22, 1948 aearnt 


Incorporated: 1893. Illinois, succeeding a 20 
business established in 1888. Office: 4600 15 


(HPG) 











Diversey Ave., Chicago 39, Ill. Annual 10 — 
meeting: Third Monday in June. Number 5 
of stockholders (May 15, 1948): 2,296. 0 

EARNED PER SHARE $3 
Capitalization: Long term “scat $2 
mM... Jibicatadotecunuanesess $3,325,000 $1 
po | ear $807,100 gee ae ae oe 0’ 
Capital stock ($5 par)....... 1,000,000 shs 1941 "42°43 "44 "45 46°47 1948 





Business: Specializes in printing large circulation periodi- 
cals, magazines, mail order catalogues and paper covered 
pocket-size books. Major part of business is on long term 
contract assuring continuity of volume. Principal customers 
include Sears, Roebuck; Montgomery Ward; Aldens; Spiegel, 
Inc.; Dell Publishing; Macfadden Publications; Esquire, Inc.; 
Pocket Books, Inc.; Bantam Books, Inc., and several industrial 
firms. 

Management: Able and experienced. 

Financial Position: Strong. Working capital March 31, 1948, 
$9.4 million; ratio, 3.0-to-1; cash and U. S. Gov’t securities, 
$6.9 million. Book value of stock, $17.34 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments 1924-32, and 1940 to date. 

Outlook: Although subject to cyclical influences, company 
will benefit from prospective high level of magazine circula- 
tion and advertising volume over the next few years. 

Comment: Stock is regarded as a “businessman’s invest- 
ment.” 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK 


Years ended March 31 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 

Earned per share.. $1.25 $1.33 $1.32 $1.13 $1.07 $1.19 $1.70 $3.05 $2.70 

Calendar Years 1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 

Dividends paid ... $0.40 $0.40 $0.40 $0.60 $0.50 $0.40 $0.37%% $0.87% $1.25 
Price Range 

REM. Sok4o3s0e0n0 7% 8 6% 54 7% 7% 25 19% 16%4 

TO ckiuctcesnasa 3% 3% 3% 3% 5 6 14% 14 12% 





Adjusted to give effect to 25% stock dividend in 1945 and 2-for-1 split in 1946. 





Holly Sugar Corporation 


Purity Bakeries Corporation 





gearnin & Price Range (HLY) 


Data revised to September 22, 1948 ao 
Incorporated: 1916, New York, as successor 


of Holly Sugar Company formed in 1905 


in Colorado. Main office: Golden Cycle a= 

Building, Colorado Springs, Colo. Annual 

meeting: Third Wednesday in June. Num- - 
stockholders (January 15, 1946): exe 


ber of 
2,200. 


F Mar. 31 





Capitalization: Long term debt.$6,500,000 
*Preferred stock 5% cum. conv. aT Se 0 
Oe Rs ae ee: 185,000 shs 1941 "42 "43 ‘44 "45 "46 °47 1948 
Common ($10 par) ........... 500,000 shs 














_ *Callable at $30.75 through July 31, 1950, and declining rate thereafter; 
into common at $26.75 per share until August 1, 1958. 


convertible 


Business: The second largest factor in the domestic beet 
sugar industry, with 12 factories (in Colorado, Wyoming, Cali- 
fornia and Montana) having an annual capacity of over 5 
million 100-pound bags of sugar. Has 49.45% interest in Holly 
Oil Co., a small California producer. 

Management: Efficient and progressive. 
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Financial Position: Fair. Working capital March 31, 1948, 
$4.4 million; ratio, 1.1-to-1; cash, $6.1 million. Book value of 
capital stock, $28.54 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments 1936-38, and 1941 to date. 

Outlook: Increasing world production and indicated down- 
ward price adjustments point to lower dollar sales, though 
unit volume should be maintained. Costs will continue high, 
with adverse over-all effect on profits and earnings. 

Comment: While one of the better issues in the sugar group, 
the stock is a cyclical speculation. 









EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON 
Years ended Mar. 31 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 
Earned per share....... $2.50 $3.02 $3.32 $1.02 $0.81 $1.13 $1.36 $1.02 $4.33 
Calendar Years 1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 
Wividends paid ........ None None 0.75 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 

Price Range 
Landataceaees «-»- 21% 16% 16% 18% 17 19% 35 34% 25 
cepacia eerbie wale nes 85g 8 9 12% 12% 18% 17% 22 17 











Earnings & Price PT 
Data revised to September 22, 1948 50 TnGE GAME Late 
Incorporated: 1924, Delaware, as a com- 40 
bination of several baking companies. 30 
Office: 919 North Michigan Ave., Chicago, 20 
Ill. Annual meeting: Third Tuesday in 10 
March. Number of stockholders (December 0 $4 
31, 1947): 6,850. $3 
$2 
Contetiantion: Long term debt. aoe 400.000 $1 
Capital stock (no par)........ 805,045 shs 0 
1940 "41 ‘42 "43 °44 '45 °46 1947 











Business: One of the leaders in the bread and cake indus- 
try. Operates 48 plants in the eastern, central western and 
southwestern sections of the United States. Through its sub- 
sidiary (Cushman’s Sons) maintains a chain of 115 retail 
stores in the New York metropolitan area. 

Management: Capdble and efficient. 

Financial Position: Satisfactory. Working capital December 
27, 1947, $6.6 million; ratio, 2.4-to-1; cash, $4.0 million; U. S. 
Government securities, $3.4 million. Book value of capital 
stock, $21.80 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments 1928 to date. 

Outlook: Sales fluctuations largely reflect effect of consumer 
income on demand for cakes and pastry, bread business being 
relatively stable. Margins are narrow and field is highly com- 
petitive. 

Comment: Shares are among the better issues in a specula- 
tive group. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK 


Years ended Dec. 31 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 

Earned per share...... $1.49 $1.85 $2.22 $2.86 $2.69 $2.60 $4.30 = 06 

Dividends paid ...... 1.10 1.20 1.55 2.10 2.00 2.00 3.10 59 
Price Range 

MEL a'gsb Uranus ed 155% 12% 14% 22% 24% 35 38% 36% 

DE os cenekdnn anes 9 8% 9% 13% 19% 23% 38 24% 
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FREE 
BOOKLETS 


Upon request on your letterhead and 
without obligation, any of these book- 
lets will be sent direct from the issu- 
ing firm to which your request will be 
forwarded. Booklets are not mailed out 
by Firnanctac Wortp itself. Confine 
each letter to a request for a single book- 
let, giving name and complete address: 


ADDRESS: Free Booklets Depart- 
ment, Financial World, 86 Trinity 
Place, New York 6, N. Y. 









Opening an Account—Many helpful hints on 
trading procedure and practice in this 24-page 
booklet, offered by N.Y.S.E. firm. 


~ * * 


Security & Industry Survey—A quarterly fore- 
cast of financial and business conditions, in- 
cluding individual studies of twenty-eight 
basic industries. A 56-page brochure gener- 
ously illustrated with appropriate charts of 
price trends and ratio is available without 
obligation. 
aa * * 

Investor’s Reader — A copy of this popular 
semi-monthly digest offered without charge— 
features include “The Stock Market,” ‘“Busi- 
ness at Work” and “Production Personalities.” 


* * 


“Savings & Loan” Essentials—A primer on 
the opportunities afforded by shares in insured 
savings and loan associations to solve many 
investment problems with safety. 


* 


Two-Way Preferred—tThe preferred stock of a 
growing company is now in an interesting posi- 
tion, affording both a good yield and an oppor- 
tunity for capital gain. A new analysis, pre- 
pared by the Research Department of a lead- 
ing investment firm, is available. 


How to Keep Posted On Your Securities — A 
brief folder describing a service offered with- 
out cost by a New York Stock Exchange 
member firm, which keeps you posted on your 
securities, sending you red-checked items for 
your quick perusal. 
* * * 

Asset Number One — A new digest on the 
subject, “What Are Stockholder Relations?” 
Pointed up are the programs and techniques 
required to produce wholesome management- 
shareholder cooperation. 


The Investment Merits of Selected Municipal 
Bonds—This resume defines and discusses the 
exceptional qualities and tax advantages of 
municipal bonds. 

* * * 
Two Utilities Analyzed — New study of the 
break-up values of two leading public utility 
holding companies has been prepared by a 
New York Stock Exchange member firm, and 
reveals significant changes. 


History & Purpose of Annual Reports—Four- 
color brochure, edited by leading researcher 
in stockholder, employe and community re- 
lations, provides background material of the 
trend in annual reporting, and a review of suc- 
cessful techniques in presenting facts and 
figures—70 pages, indexed and illustrated. 


Mid-Year Outlook—The researchers and ana- 
lysts of a leading New York Stock Exchange 
member firm report the prospects for the last 
six months of 1948 with regard to both busi- 
ness and the stock market. | 


Hints to Secretaries—A booklet listing proper 
salutations and complimentary closings; list of 
often misspelled words, rules for punctuation; 
_ for abbreviations, etc. Make requests on 
usiness letterhead. 
* * * 
Common Stock Program for Investors—A com- 
pilation of fifty common stocks of twenty-three 
representative major industries has been pre- 
pared by the research department of a New 
York Stock Exchange member firm. The pro- 
gram has appeal for both income and capital 
enhancement. 
* * * 
Modern Corporate Reports—Reprint of first 
chapter of the new 310-page book on the 
Preparation and distribution of annual reports 
to stockholders, employes and the public. 
This is called “the first complete book” on 
the subject and is profusely illustrated with 
charts and tabulations. 
‘ * * * 


Television Report — Latest achievements and 
prospects for the leading growth companies in 
the electronics field—background review illus- 
trated with charts and tabulations, plus a map 


Financial Summary 









































































































































*Standard & Poor’s Corporation. 





of present and proposed systems—prepared by 
independent engineering firm. 
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Shares 

Traded 
Commonwealth & Southern................ 81,900 
ne RR eer rer ss Pree ere 80,600 
SE MEE, ab Cin's canton ko eta aeeeeaee 54,900 
oe ee a ae Poe re 48,300 
Standard Oil (New Jersey)............006. 46,100 
American & Foreign Power............... 43,500 
Radio Corporation of America..........++. 43,000 
Socuy~ yee To. ctoes cols ceedes ie 39,700 
Armour & Company (Illinois).............. 39,600 
Cobmetn BEGGS «ian os 0 Ba 5854 oes Vw 34,700 
te Lae ere fee meer mc : 28,400 
Farnsworth Television & Radio............ 27 ,300 








Cc oom 
Sept. 14 Sept. 21 
3% 3% 
12 10% 
25% 24% 

3 3 
75% 74% 

3% 134° 
12 11y% 
1914 18% 
10 9 
625% 6058 
80 783% 

6% 6 


The Most Active Stocks—Week Ended September 21, 194 


losing 
Change 


FINANCIAL WORLD 


Adjusted for 
240 f Seasonal Vtaton | PN 240 
220 1935-39= 100_ 220 
200 200 
180 a Vi 180 
160 “|_ INDEX OF 160 
149 -— f | INDUSTRIAL 140 
PRODUCTION 
120 / Fed. Reserve Bd: 1988 120 
0 | | | i 100 
1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 196 1M74AN-) A S OF N -D 
2 2 947 
Trade Indicators “Sept4 Sept-il Sept Sept.» 
{Electrical Output (KWH). .............c008. 5,470 5,166 5,426 4,977 
§Steel Operations (% of Capacity)............ 94.5 96.1 96.1 94.1 
Freight Car Loadings (Cars). . 26.46 cs0600%- 895,279 788,700 910,000 931,072 
——-—-l 1947 
Sept. 1 Sept. 8 Sept. 15 Sept. 17 
ee ee eee oe | Fed. Res. | ..e. $24,090 $24,223 $24,499 $21,333 
{Total Commercial Loans.. 4 Members ee 14,886 14,931 15,183 12,924 
{Total Brokers Loans...... {94 Cities ].... 743 763 793 924 
TMowry in Carbalation. .6..cics cavsescccesaees 28,072 28,287 28,156 28,633 
{Brokers’ Loans (New York City)............. 572 601 626 721 
~ 000,000 omitted. §As of the following week. fEstimated. 
N. Y.S. E. Market Statistics 
Closing Dow-Jones ——- — September ————,-—-1948 Range, 
Averages: 15 16 17 18 20 21 High Low 
30 Industrials 180.62 180.69 180.06 | 177.37. 178.61 193.16—165.39 
20 Railroads ..... 60.43 60.96 60.28 Exchange 58.89 59.20 64.95— 48.13 
15 Utes. ....... 34.73 34.70 34.60 Closed 34.49 34.50  36.04— 31.65 
a ae 67.81 67.97 67.60 | 66.58 66.94 71.85— 59.89 
September — ‘ 
Details of Stock Trading: 15 16 17 18 20 21 
Shares Sold (000 omitted)....... 710 580 680 1,260 920 
a ee nse 944 880 942 1,077 969 
Number of Advances............ 370 341 209 81 379 
Number of Declines............. 335 302 489 Exchange 860 333 
Number Unchanged ............ 239 237 244 Closed 136 257 
New Highs for 1948............. 2 3 2 0 0 
New Lows for 1946... ........2.. 15 26 43 | 101 57 
Bond Trading: 
Dow-Jones 40-Bond Average.... 98.70 98.74 98.73 | 98.65 98.64 
Bond Sales (000 omitted)........ $2,890 $2,100 $2,470 | $3,335 $2,653 
se 1948 _ 
*Average Bond Yields: Aug. 25 Sept. 1 Sept. 8 Sept. 15 High Low 
ROME aivs scttaeesi 2.838% 2.824% 2.826% 2.841% 2.845% 2.722% 
| ee re ee ee 3.137 3.132 3.115 3.115 3.175 2.988 
EA: scacaneutivess <> 3.366 3.366 3.368 3.376 3.506 3.295 
*Common Stock Yields: 
50 Industrials ....... 5.45 5.47 5.50 5.61 6.09 5.05 
20 Railroads ....... 5.79 5.78 5.89 6.01 6.88 5.37 
2D Udiities «25-5... 5.77 5.73 5.69 5.73 6.08 5.53 
eee, ee 5.50 5.51 5.54 5.64 6.13 5.12 


Net 
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Earnings, Dividend Record and Price 


This is Part 13 of a tabulation which will cover all 
common stocks listed on the New York Curb 
Exchange. It is not a recommendation, but merely a 


Range of N.Y. Curb Common Stocks 


statistical compilation valuable for future reference. 
All earnings and dividend payments are adjusted to 
present capitalization, giving effect to stock splits. 




















1937 1938 1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 
Codchaux Sugars ...... Su sawen sews 39% 17% 16 11% 8% 9 12% 15% 47 44 39 
(Class B) rere 9% 83% 5% 4% 4 4% 5% 9 13 24 25% 
Earnings ..... a$3.21 aD$0.43 a$0.37 aD$0.61 a$4.77 a$3.86 a$0.78 a$1.44 a$1.39 a$5.60 a$5.57 
Dividends None None None None None None None 0.50 1.25 3.00 3.00 

Coldfield Consolidated SN: ckctacdes 0.3714 0.1834 0.19 0.25 0.12% 18 yy 11/16 2% 4 1% 
RE GR ey BAO caicecous 0.12% 0.06% 0.01 0.06% 0.06% 1/32 3/32 l~ Y, 1 % 
Farnings ..... oan wer aes aeae ---- D$0.003 $0.005 $0.05 $0.16 D$0.05 D$0.03 
Dividends None None None None None None None None None None None 
Coodman Mig. ...........000- re se ae a achis emer Sadie 48% 53 56 
| ree ‘ Pers neat owen 39% 46 44 
Earnings ..... Not reported $3.85 $5.11 $10.82 
Dividends $2.25 $1.00 $2.00 $2.50 $2.50 $2.50 $2.50 $2.50 2.50 aa9 3.25 
et ee ee ee 7% 3% 2% 1% 1% 1% 514 8 14% 22% 15% 
| a ree reer 2% 1% 1 1% R 1% 5% 7% 10% 7% 
tFarnings ..... aD$0.51 aD$7. 39 aD$1.18 a$0.14 aD$0.19 aD$2.73 a$1.51 a$1.37 a$2.55 a$1.45 a$1.05 
Dividends None None None None None None None None None None 0.75 
Gente FAR. 6 680siccscsccecs B. 6.84505see 33% 22% 27 33 35% 29 31% 40 64 71 70 
[rer 15% 13% 18% 18 25% 19% 22% 30% 39% 48% 47% 
Earnings ..... a$3.20 a$2.33 a$3.27 a$3.88 a$4.78 a$3.18 a$2.46 a$3.77 a$3.01 a$13.31 a$14.91 
Dividends 3.2 2.00 3.25 4.50 4.50 2.00 2.00 3.00 2.00 6.25 7.75 
Grand Rapids Varnish..... pA sed extes 18% 914 8Y% 8 5% 4% 5% ri) 14 14% 9% 
Pie een see 2 5% 5 4 2% 3% 37 7% 7% 7 
Earnings ..... $1.22 $0.08 $0.78 $0.73 $1.05 $0.59 $0.38 $0. a $0.44 $0.99 $1.00 
Dividends .... 1.00 0.35 0.40 0.40 0.40 0.40 0.30 0.25 0.30 0.30 0.30 
Gra “MERE. Ces. hicsiccacccics BOM exccvesis 22% 11% 12% 114% 6% 4 9 14% 24% 23% 14 
belgicace 4% 3% 7% 4% 2% y 3% 7 10% 8% 8 
Earnings ..... D$0.25 # D$1.01 D$1.22 $0.14 $0.85 $1.54 $0.82 $1.22 D$0.90 $0.06 
Dividends 1.00 0.25 None None None None None None 0.25 None None 
Great Atlantic & ae 117% 72 119 114% 105 83 853% 93% 117 135 112 
PariGie FOR os cided cca sdk en sti’ 45% 36 6914 88 75% 58 67% 83 90% 93 95% 
Earnings ..... b$3.50 b$6.71 b$8.07 b$7.92 b$7.16 ba @ 66 b$5.15 b$5.45 b$5.02 b$13.60 b$18.21 
Dividends 6.25 4.00 7.50 8.00 7.00 5.00 4.25 4.75 4.75 5.00 5.00 
Great Northern Paper....... BN > eecateaes 47 39% 45 4934 42 35% 36 37% 47% 46% 47% 
SM hcccuanses 27 25% 33 36 2914 24% 27% 29% 35% 37 39% 
Earnings ..... $2.18 $2.17 $2.73 $2.87 $2.44 $1.69 $1.86 $1.67 $0.90 $2.60 $4.56 
Dividends 2.00 2.00 2.40 2.50 2.50 2.00 * 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 2.40 
Grocery Store Products...... High. cc cccsvee 6 3 2% 2% 1% 1% 4% 8% 15% 28% 15% 
BM aca.sdecen 3 R 1% 1 7 7% 1% 3% 7% 13% 9 
Earnings ..... $0.15 D$0.81 D$0.03 D$0.03 $0.21 $1.27 $0.83 $1.24 $1.21 $2.08 $1.11 
Dividends 0.12Y None None None None 0.15 None 0.30 0.70 0.85 1.20 
Gypsum Lime & Alabastine.High ......... 18% 8% 6% 8% 3% s4 7% 9% 13 16% 15% 
RM vesinese<é 53% 4. 3% 2% 2% 5 6% 8 12% 9% 
Earnings ..... m$0.14 m$0.17 m$0.38 m$0.47  m$0.53 inl 44 m$0.54 m$0.54 m$0.57 m$1.32 m$1.93 
Dividends None None None None None None None None None None 50.80 
CEG Bo oaeeskedescnes ME occceawes 7 3% 4% aa s “ae aan awed ane ee 
ia |) GROAN er 2% ee 2 ears iets aaa eae uatae ee aa eee 
id oy coe SD sinh vas Pred 6 13% 7% 4¥ 64K ° 9% 15%4 17% 15% 
(After 3-for-2 split §###  #§$Low .......... é 5% 5% 3% 3% 4% 6 9Y% 8% 9 
October, 1947) ........... TE a pee waithe PRT wate “ees whus es evs oi 
sebensstes eee eeée ees eee er ee cece eece oees eee a, 
Earnings ..... $0.08 D$0.54 $0.76 $0.68 $1.19 $0.15 $0.59 $0.50 $0.43 $0.35 $2.39 
Dividends 0.40 0.13 1.33 0.80 0.53 0.2 0.33 0.40 0.30 0.1 0.77 
Hamilton Bridge ............. High ..cccccce 18% 9Y% 4 See wae ide ne er “a err aha 
Meer 5 5 1% me cae “ae - ees ana ere dias 
(After 1-for-4 reverse split High ...... a ate 9% 8% 5% 536 8 7% 10% 11% 8% 
PE ose sirens cen TM snacGaneus sis i 6 3 2% 2% 4% 3 6 6% 5% 
, Earnings ..... 1D$1.53 §D$2.24 D$0.34 $0.67 $0.80 $0.80 $1.00 $0.58 $0.5 $0.68 $0.46 
1 Dividends None None None None None None None None None None None 
Hammermill Paper .......... ee 55 32 31 40% 25% 19 25 29 42% 52% 40% 
SS CTO E Ce 22 17 15 20% 15% 15 17% 193% 28 28 
Earnings ..... $1.26 D$0.08 $1.83 $2.17 $3.11 $2.42 $2.67 $1.92 $2. 36 $4.32 $7.27 
Dividends 3.00 0.25 0.50 1.00 Eizo 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 
Hartford Electric Light...... We aavdeswce 69% 64 69% 70% 65 51 49 56% 67% 72% 70% 
ME ec ewasdune 51 49 60 54 44 38 46% 46% 53% 60 54 
Earnings ..... $3.21 $2.94 $3.29 $3.38 $2.95 $2.47 $2.50 $2.45 $3.29 $2.97 $2.90 
Dividends ... 2.79 2.75 2.81 2.79% 2.7914 2.8634 2.75 2.75 2.75 2.95 . 2.85 
Hartford Rayon ............ BNE sscceeese 2% 2% 2% 1% 1% — 2 2% 8 9% 5 
BS cieceucnens 1% 1 9/16 9/16 1% 1 3% 2% 
Earnings ..... $0.25 D$0.10 $0. ae $0.09 $0.24 $0. 3 $0.17 $0.14 $0.13 $0.32 $0.08 
Dividends None None None None + None None None None None None None 
Harvard Brewing ............ TCE 4 13% 1% 2% 2 1% 2% 4% 8% 6% 4% 
BA Seite seats XY % 1 1% 1% 1% 1% 2% 3% 3% 2 
Earnings ..... $0.25 D$0.10 $0.09 $0.09 $0.24 j$0.27 j$0.25 j$0.28  j$0.28 j$0.44 j$0.20 

Dividends None None 0.05 0.15 0.20 0.20 0.20 0.27% 0.15 0.20 0.1 
t Corporation ............. | re 15 6 9% 8% 5% 4 6 7% 12%. 14% 9 
(Class B) | eee ea 3% 25% 4 4% 2% 2% 3% 5% 7 6% 6% 
fEarnings ..... $0.99 $0.28 $1.10 $1.03 $0.46 $0.65 $0.66 $0.64 $0.27 $0.55 $1.77 
Dividends 0.80 0.20 1.10 0.80 0.50 0.25 0.50 0.50 0.50 0.50 0.50 

Hathaway Bakeries ......... i. oeeerere Listed N. Y. Curb Exchange 9% 
(Par $1) errr March, 1947 7% 
tEarnings ..... D$2.23 D$1.26 D$0.97 D$0.39 D$1.53 D$0.27 $0.62 D$0.16 $0.07 $4.14 $1.58 
Dividends Initial dividend on $1 par March 1 1.00 





a—12 months to January 31, following year. b—12 months to February 
ber 30. s—Paid in Canadian currency. {Earnings on combined common 
reported. D—Deficit. 


©, J. O7BRIEN, INC. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


28, following year. 
stocks. 





j—12 months to September 30. 


m--12 months to Novem- 
tEarnings through 1945 on class B. 


{Based on old capitalization. #Not 





T-. years can be a mighty short span in the history of a 
business. Yours for example. 


When the time comes to address your fellow executives 
at the“Annual Banquet” in 1958, will there be a decade 
of outstanding company progress for you to review? 


One way to make sure of a prospering business tomor- 
row is to make certain today that your employees are 
buying U.S. Security Bonds regularly—on the Payroll 
Savings Plan. The Payroll Savings Plan is a “look-ahead” 
plan for both management and employees. It builds up 
an employee group with a sense of extra security...with 
a tangible stake in the nation’s future...a group bound 


Better plan your speech now 
for that 1958 Dinner 


to shun dollar-destroying philosophies. At maturity, the 
Bonds pay $4 for every $3 invested. 


P.S.P. is paying off today, for every Security Bond dollar 
built up in the Treasury retires a dollar of the national 
debt that is potentially inflationary. Records of the com- 
panies that actively maintain the Payroll Savings Plan 
show improved employee attitudes. Absenteeism and 
accidents have dropped as the individual’s feeling of 
security grows with regular Bond buying. 


The whole plan of action for use within your company 


has been mapped out. Just call your Treasury Depart- 
ments State Director, Savings Bond Division. 


The Treasury Department acknowledges with appreciation the publication of this message by 


This is an official U.S. Treasury advertisement prepared under the auspices of the 
Treasury Department and the Advertising Council. 
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